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ed relations of amity, of Peace? 
cord, uninterrupted with us, sate: 
phen the message of the Presix 
we were told that our relations wit] 
e not what they should be, and he why, 
thought J would look some years ] 
some of the messages that for . rs 
| had been submitted to Centenc 
long this dissatisfactory orate 
2g S dissatistactory state of thi 
) - < p Lore 
ited. When I turned to the ngs 


lent Was py 


legrg 
Ack, 


Messages 4 

1ediate predecessor of the President, 4 
a ‘ 

it Pierce—and read what he At. 


» © 

pon our relations with Spee Te _— 
sident Pierce congratulated the te, 
nwhat? That Spain had need Ln 
That Spain had tat” 
hand trom molesting our commeres| 
rfering with our rights in the Mad. 
n? No, sir; but President Pierce eg: J 
d the country that he was enal 
nee to them that no lawless be 
out expeditions within our shores @ 
past year, and made these ante, 
editions against Spain. i 


ssions upon us? 


» 


rce 


dled to 


ir, when the history of the conn, 
manner in which the treaties between 
| the United States have been Ghaten ry 
considered, I tell you that, i oe, 
ional honor, and in the obser, oe 
ulations, and of a jx 


‘Ction, ay 


SCy 
ance of t 
alOUS regar 4 . 
ie, we shall have nothing rig ee oy. 
iparison. Jt will be found the prt: 
18 upon Spain—some of’ them ; 
them private—have 


it our yg 
ational, 3 
! been ten-fold more 
thing we have had oceasion to comp}: 
un Cuba. You will find that we hat % 
ime of profound peace, our arinies int 


ional provinces ot Spain, and we 





ity, made liberal stipulations for rs 
nt of the damages, which were unaut} 
ich nothing in the treaties r 
ids. ‘There is pending upon your Cale 
lay, a private bill reported by my hiss 
league from the Committee on Clan d 
ich it will appear that we are to-day inde 
the assignees of claimants for the o 
m the damages that we thus inflicted 
uin, or Spanish subjects, some l 


LOY 


equired at 


it 


Ps : forty 
». Those claims are yet unadjusted ani 
+ - 4 ahd 
d. There may have been, and dout 
re been, many things that we have h 
ht to complain of in the conduct of th 
rities of Cuba, in regard to some of 
rchantmen ; but I believe that, in cay 
/manner in which we have been treata 
ain, when these matters have been py 
ne to the cognizance of the Spanish Go 
nt, we have no right to complain. Th 
0 not sympathize with the chairman 9 
mmittee on Foreign Relations in the , 
nt which he inakes, yet the chairman 0 
mmittee on Foreign Relations has stat, 
1 more than once, this session, that § 
25 complain, and rightfully complains, ¢ 
iduct of this nation, in not making the 
ion to her which is provided in a bill w 
introduced. Ido not believe it. [4 
lieve that Spain has any such claim ; 
en our National Executive tells her she 
en the chairman of the Committee on 
rn Relations tells her she has, just cl 
ainst this Government in that behalf, we 
nly cannot complain of her if she ass 
it they are so. 
Looking upon this measure in that li 
1 opposed to it—utterly, totally, and en 
posed to it. I want to hold out no ing 
snts to our people, or any part of them, 
ything that may have a tendency to sha 
sturb, in the remotest degree, the hold y 
ain has upon this island. Necessity! 
cessity is a stern law; and if it be so st 
k the ministering priests of Necessity, tha 
ice at her altar, to find some other terr} 
me other State, some other island, than 
a weak nation, with which we are at p 
satisfy this cormorant appetite of pol 
d geographical necessity. I would tha 
untry might expand and cover the conti 
vould that the blessings of free govern’ 
ight be coextensive with the continen 
yuld that the American eagle, planting 
lf on the dome of this Capitol, might pi 
s wings for a flight that should cover the 
1ent; but I would let him be the pree 
e ensign, of a higher civilization than t 
e nations he has known. I would let 0 
nt be heralded by no clanking ofslave ch 
it I would that the genius of our Rep 
hen it spreads itself over the contin.) t. si 
rry, with it the light of civilization. ' q 
snity, and of humanity. TP would th: iin 
» the precursor of a higher andof « | 
on than spreading this institution o. Jon 
avery. It is time that we meet this que 
is idle to say it is a sectional or a local 
he reproach of introducing it cannot be chs 
pon me, nor upon those who act with 
‘hen I see the whole energies of the lan 


hole energies of the Government, devoté 


ne end, one aim, and one purpose, and 
urpose subservient to the interost, the p 
on, the extension, and the perpetuity, of 
stitution, I have a right to call upon the 
le to pause, to hesitate, to strip off disg 
nd look at measures as they really are. 
Now, sir, without preparation, and wi 
uch coherence, I have delivered to you 
f the objections which I entertain to 
1easure. Ido not confine myself to the 


or the mode, nor the manner, of doing I 


m against the thing itself. It is not a 
ction to me that you want to do it now. 
ot believe it is a ripe apple; and if it is § 
pple, I believe that it is an apple of whic 
oet sung, of which it was said the mortal 
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rought death into the world, and all our ¥ 


believe that the history of Spanish civiliz 


pon this continent is not such as to mal 


ery ambitious and very desirous of incor 


ng a whole State of that class of populi 
ito our midst. Though I would extend 
gious liberty to everybody, I would thro 





mpediments in the way of any man’s fal 
fidelity ; he may believe ,or disbelieve 


e pleases, yet I have a right, and it 1 
uty as a member of the Senate, to look al 
uestion of the religious faith of a whole 
le, if I believe that that faith is calculatq 
xert an influence adverse to the best inte 
four country. Sir, I believe that a reps 
an government can only be maintained, 


uccessfully maintained, on the princip 
-rotestant liberty. 


elieve, to worship or not, as he pleases, I 


he right, and 1 cannot rightfully subject 
‘injustice and ul 


elf to the imputation of 1 
ess, to look into that question. When 
roposed to add a whole peoy 


0 believed and so practicec 


nto our midst. 

Sir, it is that religion that, to-day, has 
ented in a great degree the success 
ions of free government in Mexico. 
erse to what I believe is essentially ne 
0 our growth, our progress, and our 
nterests ; and that is, Protestant liberty. 
ne tell you, sir, and I think J will not be 
roverted when I make the assert f 
istory of modern times, the history 0 
iberty, is the history of Protestant 
he struggle of civil liberty has bee 
‘le of Protestant liberty. 
yovernment requir 


er “1: } ans 
eligion. I am willing that the Cuba 


1ave any faith they please. I am willing; 


hey come here, they shall profess any 
hey please ; but when the proposition 1° 
o annex them, I claim the right, loo . 
he question in all its aspects, to look @ 
hat. 

Then, sir, from every point in W 
ook at this question, I do not cons 
juisition of Cuba desirab é 
lieve that, at the present time, ¢ 
lesirable, the measure which is prope 
likely to effect it. 


ven if it 
ysed 1 
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New Arrangement, with Greatly Improve ‘ 
From Washington Direct to all Part of the 
Southwes., via Potomac Steamers, 
Potomac Railroad Line. 


and 


and Southwest. Boats leave their berths, 
street, at 6} A.M. and 7} P.M or 
The Greaj Southern Mail is conveye 
itbeing 44 miles shorter and 110 miles 
than by any other route; 
Making certain connes 
mond, and Pete.sberg, Va, Weldon, ab 
N.C. Charleston, S$. C., Augusta. Georgia 
and Mobile, Ala. Direetto New Orleans; * 
ern Cities and ‘Towue ; 
Also, ccnnueet at Richmond w pare 
side, Virginia, Tennessee, and East Teruesse* 
for the Southwest, to 
Danville, * Bristol, Dalton. 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, 


over this 





ions to Frederic 








Atanas 


Lynehburg, Knoxville, Grand jut 


Nashville, 






Montg-me-v. and New Orlean®- 


For through tickets and further informs 
inquire at the Southern lieket Office, No. 
vania avenue, one door east of Brown® 
board the boats, foot of Sixth street. 








GEORGE F. MATTINGLY, Ticket 
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icy snow-drifts of the North, selling her patro- 
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CHAPTER Xi X—Continued. 


i aaher to Like them. “ Perhaps this kind 
fst rAMME ; , ” . 
: too sweet for you,” said he; and he 


> auin, 


»-orvations and reflections upon the 


he paté, kept on hand, probably, for 
| use and chance comers—there were 








2 ny, full wed by a desert of dried fruits 
act and West India sweetmeats. 


-and beautiful specimens of Indian and 
Breeh china, 
a jotehed. ‘The spoons and forks were some 
vi silver, and some of pure Spanish, | “Ho, Abaddon, call Beelzebub.” 
- of arms, and, in one or two cases, 
sitha French or Spanish name. Again, 





p nidered longer than was quite po- 
«» when he raised his eyes from St. Dom- 


ominique’s looks fixed upon him with a 
:t 


‘ron can't find anything fit to eat or drink, we 
nay as well be moving, if you've done inspect- 


jog my silver. 


ywyer, “am fond of old plate; and some of 


apt ty say Whatever comes into their heads. I 
‘t keep more articles of that kind round, 
nt to ust myself commonly ; and when 
q stranger drops in unexpectedly, my black 
evils set out the table with any odd things they 
cau lay their hands on. Going round and round 


the world, one who has a taste that way picks 
pagood many of ‘em first and last. I bought 
that spoon at an old ecuriosity-shop in Amster- 
Take it into the other room with you, if 
like it; and we'll play a game of billiards 
















“Thank you; but I see the rain has held up ; 
wdas I have thirty miles to go before I sleep, 





m hour, amd the thunder, too. Neversaw such 


and heels, and then banged down again with a 
crash that shivered them all into long cracks 
and sharp splinters, rattling and ripping up the 




















“Yes, [do own aman named Sam Taliaferro ; 
and the blackest —est devil he is, that ever I 
caught out of the pit.” 

. What may | offer you for him?” 
“Well, I'ma law-and-order man, sir, and I 
know that there’s any law against your 









While I would give 
ullest latitude to every man to believe oF va : 
don’t know hug PU play with you for that. 

s utterly jmpossible. I even know noth- 


ron? eXecpting active sports in the open air. 
“Not knay billiards, at your aged J’ll teach 
u; and jve'll play for small stakes at 


le, if I think 
he religious faith they have amongst the 
( 1 and so establ 
mong them that it will exert a deleteriou 
uence, I will not, by my consent, receive § 





of ins 
It i 
ce 


hig 






—not tor money.” 






Mere be in that 2" 


Mt this business, then, You mentioned 
ion, that 


liberty ; 
n the § 
The genius Of 4 
s the genius of a Protes 


« proves to be the man, | think.” 








Vint of Sam Valiaferro? Got a spite 





oe ae santly, wine and disappointment hav- 
jon } 











. [ suspect he'll be of more use to me 





hich 1 
jder th 
le ; and j do no 





# one another, proved hopelessly ungon- 


ty T ask,” said Herman, swallowing his 
:“ of what use a man, whom you hate, 
9 probably does not serve you satisfac- 
* can possibly be to you, in comparison |” 
‘a good sum of money, which most men do | PeFP 
®, and which serves them obediently, in 
Ay they please?” a 
Most certainly youmay, sir, Always pleased and bolted it sul 
an enlightened curiosity. J’ll satisfy 
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od as to infoym me, in return, if you're 










om dingy little newspaper from one of the 
“Kets of the billiard-tabt 

pa, adding, “One of my friends sent 
while ago.” 

Kyi, Baber was the Chineapin Oriflamme,” 


Pune site, § 
jth the Danv)) oy 
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: ‘ancient and noble families ef the sun- 
uth, (Carolina,) who of ate was driven, 





nymic estates and stock, has adopted Abolition 
sentiments, and commissioned her favored and 


For the National Era. fortunate lover, Mr. Arden, of Boston, to seek 


HERMAN ; 


OR 


RY E. FOXTON, hand.” 


_white, boarding-house earthen- | than a raging catamount. 
sed glass, being interspersed with 


. he would. 
and Bohemian erystal, cracked 





aks . will he go to find them?” 
stories occurred to him; and 


stern and sinister. He colored 








“ An den take it off, mas’r?” 


and looking after Herman. 


“No, mas’r. Nobbut seventy. 





“You're the driver, are you?” 
“Yes, sar.” ; 
“ What's that you have in your hand?” 


distances. 
“Why is he not at work with the rest ?” 


scape-goat, dese yer days.” 
“The what?” 





to the fence, and the fence to the road.” 


-——-! What entertainment would | out deir toe-nails.” 
“What?” 


wereo? Sam Taliaferro? What | after,” 





per of water stood beside him. 


from, 


gent negro-oracle at your disposal, 
equal gratification, 


e, and pojnted to a 





is intense disgust : 
sm in High Life. 
bright-eyed daughters of one of 











and brotherless orphan, by domestic | ~¥ See Olmsted's “ Journey Through Texas,” p. 105. 


and repurchase all her servants, with a view to 
emancipation, making, as we understand, his 
suecess in this romantic, but, whatever else we 
may predicate of it, amiable enterprise the 
condition of her ultimate acceptance of his 


So, Mr. Nardwell had had a reason for his 
=o interminable questions. Why could not Her- 
man have fancied them more adroitly? How 
que seemed to appreciate the wari- | atrociously impertinent and vexatious! _ His 
josure of his antagonist, and at | face was a sufficient answer to St. Dominique. 
: ; “T thought as much!” said he, with loath- 
ing emphasis. “A lad, who can’t drink or 
3 play! ‘What were you made for,’ as the cate- 
come of six or seven different sorts, | chism says. An Abolitionist! Oh, d—n it!” 
¢ them freely himself before he grew a — = ra “Ho, nse 
rman had leisure on etch me something to rinse my mouth 
while Herman had leisure to pe Ml fran epg nce = Thought 
you were going to take Sam right off to.niggex'as 
paradise, did you? Paradise’s a hum—can’t 
foreign delicacies already men- | get there, and twouldn’t be worth getting to if 
|_the soup was evidently imported, as oe could. Oh, d—n the niggers, give “em 
a ell, always ready, always real, always near! 
Throughout this speech, he raised the deep 
; bass of his voice only once, and that was in 
luxuries of broiled pigeons and | calling to his servant. One could scarcely say 
rs, sweet potatoes and coarse | that there was any passion in it, or in his look, 
but only the bitter ashes of passions, which had 
T) urned themselves out. His cool malignity 
1e . 
was as much more hideous than the fury of a 
, as heterogeneous as the fare— | violent man, as a cold-blooded rattlesnake is 


“Will you allow me to see the man ?”-said 
Herman, without the slightest expectation that 


“With the greatest pleasure, sir,” said St. 
Dominique, turning upon him with a bow; 


“Ts he going to take unto himself seven spirits 
worse than himself?” thought Herman ; “ where 


Beelzebub soon appeared, as is the custom 
of fiends when called for: “This gentleman 
wishes to have the pleasure of making scape- 
»'s epoons to St. Dominique’s face, he saw goat’s acquaintance. You will go down with 

? him to the quarter, attend him while he stays, 
see him out of the gate, and then unchain Cer- 
: as berus. Give him any profitable information 
he gaze fell; and St. Dominique | that you can. He is no doubt engaged in wri- 
-his chair, and rose, saying, “ Well, | ting a book upon our institutions. He will 
see them in perfection here, and perhaps he 
will have the goodness to make honorable men- 
tion of us.” All this was evidently levelled at 
Herman, who could scarcely help knocking him 

“] beg your pardon,” said Herman, thinking | down. “Take down a collar with you,” con- 
ihat some apology was due, and wishing for the tinued St. Dominique, “and” 
prevaut to keep on good terms with Sam’s | sion of the sentence was inaudible. 


the conclu- 


aes “Take it off when you're ordered, you—jail- 
this is very Curious. bird! Good-day, sir,” said he, with another 
“ll right, sir. No offence. Old tars are | mock reverence to Herman. He turned and n : 
went up stairs; and Herman, turning himself | deaw, @ pistolel chargé, un oguon’ 
after he !oft the house, and looking back, to 
convince himself that he had really been in 
such a home, of such a man, saw him lounging 
and swinging himself to and fro, in nautical 
fashion, with his hands in his pockets, in his 
high balcony, as if it had been a quarter-deck, 


At the distance of nearly a sixteenth ofa 
mile from the house, with their doors open 
towards it, stood eight cabins, or rather pens, 
built of horizontal poles fitted loosely together, 
and kept in plaee by their sharpened ends 
thurst into holes cut in an upright post in each 
corner. They were low, and about six or seven , hind ; 1 
feet wide, and twelve or fourteen long, and had and waited before it, while Sam crawled to it : 
I must run, as the saying is, between the drops.” | no ae = the end of oe yom and picked it up. 

! “Twill be.down again within | Wa8 &@ Much smaller one, resem ing @ enne . or 
soaeds : “Ts that your” quarter?” said Herman. re ey oe 
aplice for thunder! Lucky I don’t mind it as | “Why, you have not many hands, have you?” | ™ the cabin. How often must poor mangle 

siue people do—should have been crazed be- ; 
fore now—never heard anything like on the 
line, Ui swear. Jt sounds, sir, as if the win- | into those huts!” 
of heaven were opened all of a sudden, to 


“You don’t mean that you get seventy men 


“No, mas’r, some on ’em’s women an chilens. his requests so promptly and judiciously. How 
kick some new wild-oat-sowing angel out neck | Don take up so much room. Den dey has to | ™@vy Umes must he have longed in — 
put de litle pnes ti ae corners, an pack close, that knife, and pistol, and onion, and dollar. 
an lay still; an if dey don’t, I jus takes de : 
pean. Pa an cracks a a htele, an pacifies | terview, had probably been only to harrow the 
sky for leagues over-head. When it wakes me,|’em. Dar’s room enough, an to spare, if dey feelings of the young knight-errant, _by the 
spitting my head, in the night, sometimes—|on’y lays right. Keeps ’em warm to stow spectacle and story of the helpless misery of 
ii—I think it’s the day of doom come! | snug.” 
hard, isn’t it, when you're all alone in 
k, and half'asleep or ill, to get those 
hperstitious notions out of your head, that the 
{i nurseryjades and mammies put into it} should object to!’ ” 
wien you're too young to know better? Better 
by half stop and stay the night. If folks knew 
you were coming here, they won't drag the river 
for ye till to-morrow. Your mother knows 
you're out, don’t she? Besides, your nice aca- | Sam, mas’r.” 
* demie tongue has told me before now, youngster, 
that your dear native home is too far from here 
for you to rench to-night or to-morrow.” 
“I thank you, sir; but I am obliged to re- 
tum. Youown a man named Sam Taliaferro, 


“Will wonders. ever cease?” thought Her- had already become impatient, and suspicious 
man. “ Why, it must equal Dotheboy’s Hall, of the length of Herman 8 stay; but before 
and sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian Abaddon, whom he sent down to put an end to 


“What dey call de. Lous’ana necklace, for been disctssed.in Sam’s cabin, excepting the 


It was a ring of iron, with a padlock, and 1 
three long prongs, projecting at nearly equal | one awaking, and scarcely awa 


“Laws, sar, he don’t work much. He’s de |-his mind, and taken each other's places. “I 


“De scape-goat, sar—what mas’r St. Domi- | ings with Liza Maria. I thought | had heard 
nique call de precarious sacrifice. He keep de | and seen the inconceivable worst of Siavery be- 
rest to work, an one to chastify, for a sample, fore ; but can I ever really have heard and 
allers. De ole scape-goat he die, just arter we got | seen such things as these? Can I be in the 
Sam; an Sam be de wus nigger we ever cotched | first stages of a delirium. He put his hand 
tug me anything you please,” said St. Dom- | here; so mas’r say he promote him. He no mechanically to his pulse. Pshaw, it was all 
pugue, laughing like a hyena; “but I don’t make | good to work, so he de bes’ one to whip.” 
# prictice of selling my negroes—'tisn’t consid- 
fed respectable among the better class of plant- 
“s here—that, of course, as a stranger you're 
wt expected to know, so my feelings aren’t so 
wich wounded as they might be; but if you'll 
‘ea thousand dollars against him at bilhards, | him from himself, and his victim from him ! 


“Good God!” said Herman to himself; | # specimen of it in my note-book, or ; _— 
“this is no conscious wilful blasphemy! I can- scarcely take even my own word for it hereaf- 
aa a pooh yg it! No soul ever fashioned | te? 

y Thee could be capable of it! That wretch is , 
cae and knows ‘let what he does! Deliver | London, (sneer not! Trans-Atlantic. London 
» | was probably a hamlet once,) he inquired for a 
He looked at the negro. There was no malice | lawyer, and was told that there was “a right 
¥ ampossih in his face, nor horror, nor remorse, but simple | $@4rt one twenty mile off, at Nineveh.” He 
aout the game,” said Herman, who cared | prutishness. He was only obeying his lawful rode thither early the next morning, hoping to 
master, and “doing his duty;” and that, as | be able to resene poor Sam at once, without ex- 
we all know, is the right and unquestionable | P°S!Ng him to the risks of a doubiful race or 
al thing to be done, on the whole, how destestable fight with negro-hunters, biped or quadruped. 
Come,” said je, rolling the balls into the | sogvey it may be in the details. Herman went | Mr. Dunham, the lawyer, received him gladly, 
ts with one hand, and with the other po- | 9n— 
acue, into Herman’s, “J must have some| «]t seems to me your master trusts you a ness,” promised secrecy, produced pens and 
I swear, or go moping mad in this good deal, don’t he ? to have his cabins so close | P®Per, and was all civil attention. As Herman 
nted old den.” 
twill play a little for your entertainment,” “ Laws, sar, he like to show how ’bedient an visit to St. Dominique, two perpendicular wrin- 
‘ Hermun, really pitying him, “ but—ex-| well-broke de folks is, does'so. He knows dey kles began to stripe the bridge of his advoeate 8 
won't run away, cause when they does, he pulls | "0S¢ 3 he wrote slowly, and presently threw him- 


“Wid pinchers, sar.* De fus time one, de]. all 
thousand dollars, That seems @ high price; | nex time two, and so on. Dey nebber needs it | im the affair? 

“i xtlyive it you outright for Sam Talia-| more dan twice dough, sar; make ‘em keep A K p 
roun, steady as de cows, widout no more lookin | against the ill-treatment of slaves. | have been 


They reached the nearest cabin, and looked | ™€Ms that when applied for, it was ample.” 
. in. Sam lay at his length oa pig side, on the , aur a 
ey earthen floor. He had about him nothing but | Ca8es we must have evidence. 

studeed,” said St. Dominique, mocking | g goarse, dirty blue shirt. He could hardly be if 

1 th said to wear it; for he 9 ae Set a eyes! 

rly vot the better of him. “ Well, then, | pj —whi "as red and raw—and covere J 4 

ieusel wine ple ag well as he could. I suppose, sir ; that the chastisement was ex- 

* would to you.” Herman turned red ;| Tt was difficult to teil how oid he migh} be. cessive ? 

‘cs tlashed ; St. Dominique pale ; and | His cheeks were hollow, and of the peculiar 
shed York and Lancaster, under- dim, faded hue of a sick negro; and his hair 1 ng. 

was gray. A crust of hoe-cake and a full dip- ment was exCe: 


“ Halloot”’ cried Beelzebub, “ you bad nigger! 
What, starvin yourse’f aggin! You better eat 


your o> gogo rage me plenty Se eal spirited colt, now? You would bear it no ill- 
is a growi ‘ 
” 


The victim dipped the erust in the water, | mettle—but you'd have to beatit till you'd broke 
lealy and silently, polling his! j¢ in, before you coutd make jt of any service 
F large, = eyes . be —_ so, up to ——— to you, wouldn’t you? and so you would a 
Ours, not myself. b : niladlie a | face, with a sort of hopeless expectancy and de-| maj,” 
rll cy os 0.0 fiance, which pate changed to surprise nad 
uy questions you please—as I have curiosity as he saw the expression there. Her-| 4 man better than a horse? 
cious that you have an indiscriminate |™40, in the mean time, studied his with equal ; 
hat interesting race—if you'll only | SU*PRSe and interest, and perhaps with almost | the advocate, “undertake to determine the pre- 
g ) ualjd, miserable, sick, a5 | eise number of blows required for the subjuga- 
‘individual referred to here.” He took | be he looked like @ man, and gn intelligent | tion of the man, any more than the horse. No- 
t and undaunted one—St. Dominique’s jaatch, body, of course, would be prone wantonly to 
perhaps, in all buteircumstanees, and therefore | depraciate their own property, in the horse 
the object of St. Dominique’s deadlier hate—| 5, the man. In ali thége tases it is rationally 
2 sort of Prometheus, cast by the Creator’s| ¢ pe presumed that the master’s interest is a 
hands in byonze. Under Herman’s gaze, his| sufficient safeguard for the safety of the slave.” 
z Nardwell, Editor. Herman took it, grew still less defiant, mare expectant. Her- 
to hi man a to — oer He felt in esr. Y 
his pocke tt) it Ww ea b; : what we have 
sus at eo ae : rivate jnteryiew ; proyed only by evidence; an 
and even if Beelzebub was disposed to prove 
as corruptible as Mammon, to pocket his bribe, 


and to withdraw, there was St. Dominique, 


the observatory window, inspecting the enemy’s 
movements, and ready, no doubt, to interrupt 
the colloquy, and promote Beelzebub himself 
to the scape-goat’s place, at a minute’s warn- 
ing. There was something besides money, 
though—a square packet im the pocket of Her- 
man’s aquae scutum ; what on earth? oh, yes, 
he remembered—a paper of luncheon, which 
Liza Maria had thrust up into his hand, just 
before he drove off—hard gingeriread, and 
biscuit, and cheese. He offered it to Sam. 
He shook his head. He had finished eating 
his task, and wanted only to lie still. 

Herman sat down by him. “My poor fel- 
low,” said he, “I am sorry to find you in such 
a condition. I have been looking for you this 
long time, for your old mistress, Miss Aspen- 
wall. She wanted to buy you back again.” 
Sam started into a sitting posture. “But Mr. 
St. Dominique is unwilling to sell you.” Sam 
sank back again with a groan, then looked at 
Herman, then all round the hut, and then at 
|. Beelzebub,-who was looking, for his part, at the 
paper of provisions, and licking his lips. A 
thought seemed to strike Sam. “Can he have 
some?” said he, speaking with a somewhat 
foreign accent. 

“ Certainly,” said Herman, handing the paper 
to Beelzebub, who instantly possessed himself 
of the largest piece of gingerbread, and, care- 
fully keeping his back turned to the house, 
sank on the floor with it between Herman and 
the door, his limbs seeming to be loosened be- 
neath him with excess of rapture. “ But what 
can I do for you?” continued Dr. Arden. 

“T would wish,” said Sam, turning his shrewd 
watchful eye alternately on Herman and Beel- 
zebub, “a new vest, and some chocolate-com- 
fits, and some” Beelzebub took a large 
mouthful, and gave a loud craunch— Parlez 
vous Frangais ?” 

“Yes; mais celui?” rejoined Herman, un- 
der cover of craunch the second. 

“ Non; and some cigars, sir,’ added the 
scape-goat, looking towards Beelzebub, whose 
progress through his gingerbread was for the 
moment arrested, apparently by the retiection 
that he could have relished a piece of the 
cheese with it. Herman supplied him, and 
carefully selected for his benefit the most ex- 
plosive of the biscuits. Then placing himself 
so that he could watch him, he imitated Sam’s 
ruse, speaking French at each bite and craunch, 
and relapsing into English as mastication 
advanced. 

“What sort of a waistcoat would you like?” 
“Yellow. Voulez-vous m’aider ?” 

“ De tout mon coeur—mais comment 2?” 

“ Good-bye, sir. Quand il pluie” 
“ Yes, I must go.” 

“ La prochaine fois” 
“Some more gingerbread?” said Herman 
to Beelzebub, who did not refuse. 

“ Venez-la, ad minuit ad la fence—et sifflez 
comme un quail. Jeviendrai. Give me a cou- 














4 quoi cela ?” 

“ Pour frolter les pieds. My respects to mis- 
tis. A dollar now, for meat—pour le chien.” 
“ Assurément. Est-ce que lon ne vous écou- 
tera pas, quand vous sortirez ?” 

“ Non, je dors seul.” 

“ Good-bye, Sam, I wish I could take you 
with me.” 

“Good-bye sir; and you'll never see me 
again.” 

“Come, Beelzebub, get me my wagon.” 
Beelzebub rose, locked the collar about Sam’s 
neck, and preceded Herman, who dropped a 
gold dollar behind him just within the door, 


Never-—-was copspiracy more speedily, con. 
ad searcely been ten minutes 


Sam, lying on his earthen floor, have rehearsed 


all the particulars of his escape, in his hope- 
less day-dreams, in order to be able to make 


St. Dominique’s purpose, in permitting the in- 
the person whom he wished to relieve. He 


it, had had time to reach the quarter, the con- 
ference was over; he saw Beelzebub bringing 
out the wagon; and Beelzebub was utterly un- 
aware that anything of the least importance had 


cheese, buscuit, and gingerbread. 
Herman drove off from the gate, feeling like 

ne. from a wild 
weird dream, or as if, somehow, Memory and 
Fancy had been playing Puss-in-the-corner in 


must have been bewitched in this wild, strange 
country,” said he, “ or exchanged understand- 


real enough, and too rea} ; but I must set down 


As soon as he reached the. six houses of 


pricked up his ears at the idea of “a little busi- 


proceeded, however, in his brief account of his 


self back in his chiar, with the inauspicious 
question— | 
“Well, sir; and what did you propose to do 
“To seek the remedy provided by the laws 
assured again and again, by Southern gentle- 
“ Indubitably, sir, indubitably ; but in all 
#Haye I not? the evidence of my own 


“That the man had been chastised, you have, 


“He was raw from his head to his hips!” 
“That is no proof Hall that the chastise- 

De, he nigger may have 
been, very refractory, and the owner haye cor- 
rected him just so far, and no farther, than was 
required to reduce him to needful submission. 
What would you do, yourself, if you had a high- 


wiii, very probably—in your secret heart, you 
might even appreciate it all the more for its 


“By how much, then,” thought Heyman, ‘is 


“The court couldn't manifestly,” continued 


“ But if it proves not to be so?” - 
“We are arguing in a circle, sir. It can’t be 


thus far eljcjted, don’t commence to be the first 
commencement’ of evidence. The man eguid 


perhaps not, but ” 


he was in the minutest danger of life or 
with a spyglass projecting from his eye through | limb ?” 


‘From anything which had been done to him, 





“Oh, d—n it, sir, ‘sufficient unto the day is 


the evil,’ &e. If you undertake to right all the 
wrongs that may be hereafter, you'll have your 
hands fuller than I would wish to have mine.” 


“But St. Dominique distinctly told me he 


had a spite against the man.” 


“Did he? No? | opine you wouldn’t like to 


swear to that.” 


“T should.” 
Dunham looked at him again, and set it 


down. “That comes nearer than anything 
we've had yet to prove malice, Of itself, how- 
ever, it don’t amount to much.. A man may 
have a spite deservedly against a servant, with- 
out the slighest intent to maim or kill, Anything 
more to that effect ?” ‘ 


“He keeps his negroes from running away 


by pulling out their toe-nails for every unsuc- 
cessful attempt to escape. He keeps Sam less 
to work than to serve for what he ealls a scape- 
goat, and tortures him as a warning to the 
rest.’ 


[v0 BE CONTINUED.] 
ae eoend 
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For the National Era. . 
JASPER: A ROMANCE, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. ° 


AIV. 
How Jasper Nursed the Phantoms. 
“Tis still a dream; or else such stuff as madmea 
‘Tongue, and brain not; either both, or nothing; 
Or senseless speaking, or a speaking such 
As sense cannot untie. Be what it ts, 
The action of my lfe is like it, which I'll keep, 
If but for symphathy.” CYMBELINE. 
And thus the fever-spawned phantasms ar- 
ranged themselves in Jasper’s brain : 
Beginning with a vaguest sense of unrest, of 
anxiety, of rushings to and fro, of pained hurry- 
ings and partings; the many-toned murm@of 
a multitude, pressing upon him like a storm- 
lashed ocean against some barrier reef; a vague, 
wild desire to get away from haunting forms, 
and chattering imps, and black-faced fiends, 
that pressed their leering, sweaty visages close 
to him, and would embrace him, and clasp him 
in their flabby, fevered arms. 
And he was a little child that had taken his 
little breakfast of brown bread and goat’s-milk 
from the hand of his prim-boddiced mother, in 
the wee Chilet of the Vale, aneath the snowy 
mountains, and now he rambled out to play upon 
the pleasant green sward. Soon there hovered 
daintily over his head a butterfly that had lost 
its way from the far-off sunny plains, a gorgeous 
butterfly, with steel-blue tentacles, and rich 
black velvet wings, sprinkled with golden spots, 
as if it had robbed some waving flower of its 
sweets, ere the dew was off its pollen. And 
away he scampered after the pretty insect, that 
still hovered over him just at his hand, away, 
away, up the pass, over the brown rocks splotch- 
ed with gray moss, over the crags, on, on, until 
he came to the glacier, following on after the 
butterfly that still lured him, quivering in ad- 
vance, as the air quivers over a meadow when 
the noon-tide sun is hot; away over the glister- 
ing ice-fields, plunging into snow waist-deep, 
leaping over crevasse, sliding along frozen 


| banks, till, suddonly—deesthe .gay-butterfly 


mount aloft, or does he fall?—aye, he falls, sli- 
ding down with the swiftness of the avalanche, 
down, down, past the little Chilet under the 
cliff, with its stone-heaped roof, and its grassy 
sward, where the mother stands in the door- 
way, wringing her hands as he rushes by, and 
calling out, 

“ Jasper! Jasper!” 

Aud her voice is the voice of his Lady-Mother, 
not the prim-boddiced Switzer dame, but his 
proud Zeaobia mother, who has banished him— 
down he falls, down, ever. But, the cold wind beats 
not in our faces alter this fashion when we fall— 
does he not rise, and mount, and fly? Is it not 
that he is a child no longer; can a child, a little 
butterfly chaser, have such a cruel, crushing, 
eternal woe at his heart, such long white hair, 
such aching eye-balls, drear with long use, such 


and lorn, flying on the breath of the death- 
angel, which is life to him, woeful, blasted, ac- 
cursed life—flying on, ever, unceasingly ? 
“Like one thaton alo esome road, 
D rh run in fear and dread, 
And, having once turned round, runs on, 
And turns no tore his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth clo:e behind him tread ” 


Or is it that he, the doomed and damned Atha- 


Mons, unresting, unhoping, unseeing, unhear- 


whom some barbed shaft of dusky warrior hath 
pierced as he swooped towards his quarry from 
the cliff, and now, with scream and pain, he 


the glacier, or his perch in the dead mountain 
pine. 


while the fishes shynned him, and the Croco- 


orbits of our Spheres ; then, 
© Through the star-gates ef te high lurjnous land,” 


knife-pierced breast. 


by the stagnant lake, for 
“ What need of thought for a resting mind, 
What need of hope, so we forget ; 
What need to stir, when Le:e we find 
All that is wantes for our blind, 
And languid souls, so weary yet, 
So yery, very weary yet.” 





‘talk, and eat, and drink, and sit up, eouldn’t he? 
Did you, now, honestly, yourself consider that 








embodiment. .of 
calm, calm, and'he so weary! 
gs had sunken mistily away|in which to give its glad song utterance, like 
time, as leaves in ‘autumn /|the lark looking neither before nor after, nor 
shade to sunshine, and from t 
e, on the bosom of some forest- | of the present’s honeyed cup.” 
e thought that there came be-| But soontheclear soprano voice changes, takes 
a dream, perhaps a vision, ot|on a richer, fuller, more matured tone, glows 
i would not down, prophetic | with a freer fire, tenderer, perhaps saddened a 
Ppical, in vaguest symbolism, | little, with now and then an undertone in minor, 
8, and is, and is to be. A long, 
ronnected dream: it was, like a | oh so rich, oh so glowing, oh soluxuriant! Like 
wlike a composition in music, 
yerture, and aria, crescendo, | which the purple and ruby glow of sunset is 
te id march, and pomp, and | imprisoned ; and, changing with the changing 
ezz0 ; beginning-action, mid- | voice, the scene of the grassy mede grows riper 
d finale ; iterative fugue, and 
‘like an ode, with strophe andj a fuller and perfecter development; the buds 
epode, repeating themselves | opening into leaves, and shooting forward into 





and feeble trill the new-made mother as | life 
newly childless}: how it strangely ullulates;| and expanded its bud into a fair and comely 

flower, a rose rich and rare, whose name and 
office the glorious swell of the voice amply in- 
ing, so dulcet angtinspiring : dicated. ‘lhe flower, consecrate to Dione, was 
it, to Dione, goddess, queen, woman, for, when 


at soars aloft, with a quaver, 
a carol, oh, so silver-sound- 





ature arraying ; 
How of dewy wine, 
on green-ribb’d Appenine "—— 












of a dirge, lower, 1 
burst, it soars aWayarrying his soul with it 


to the fields of ex iP 


Bwers that lies.” 

And while the$welling peal of the jubilant 
chorus bursts on Bi 
to light up the ca 

















til, faintly illumi 


sweet impregnedg 
dious essence— 


a grand and Gotfi 


far far away in Yista’d perspective. And here, 
he thought, the nations worshipped their God, 
and upon that altar-stone His Spirit smiles, 
and there too rolls His Cloud, veiling His gifts 
to it, as of old His Cloud did lower and yeil the 
Jewish tabernacle, in the days when Moses saw 
Him, and thencetorth so glowed from the re- 
flection of that holy Presence, that men feared 


Pictures were there, too; Abraham at his al- | ‘ 
tar on Moriah, learning the lesson of faith ; and | I know, fur F have plucked the Rose! 
Noah, pointing with his sacrificial knife towards 
God’s howed promise jn the starry heavens ; 
and Orpheus, with his lyre exalting man from 
brute into humanity by the spell of art; and 
Plato, from his honeyed lips defining Psyche’s 
undying essence and eternal cyclic progress ; 
and He, the Master, with His tender hand laid 
pattingly upon a little golden-haired child, 
teaching those bearded ones the lesson that He 
lived ; and Boodha, born Guadma, in Thibetan 
hills, proclaiming moral life, and happy intro- 
vertive calm; and there also were pictured 
saints, who have not suffered vain martyrdom, 
since art has won her perfect grace through the 
inspiration of their lives. One little gem he 
saw there, and he thought twas by good Fra 
Angelico ; the Saviour, with His holy hand up- 
raising the woman in the temple, where she lay 
hiding nel ee in her robes, and shuddering ; 

ut, though she hid her face, he could see that | ; Vag i Abia “poh ge Seiag Ps a 
the erent shame which filled her, had dos eg ee a heeconb vg sips gph 

é‘ I h life-| , ; glowing 

the tip of her ear blush red. None hut Angel- more and more, and growing ever brighter, 


a furrowed brow? Is he not Ahasuerus, lost 


nat, who hath ever to wander on through the 


ing, fecling anly! Qn through the Spaces 
coursed he, winged and wounded, like an eagle, 


ico could fill so full that holy face with pity, Seualben: tevtnuee. in 3 : we 
with loye, and with its expression of divine com- “ Oh’ done of sum cadet by ili 
pers in his dream, “oh grace of youth and 
love, oh life of youth and love, oh charm, 
grace, beauty, life, youth, love, in the rose, the 
the sad-hued hangings pulsed slowly to and fro, oo ie saiainal perfumed yous, do ye 
irresolute as it were, and the misty aisles blend- : “ype and strength, your gift and glo- 
ed more and more with each other, and the 
dreamy arching branches aloft receded farther 
and farther; when, suddenly, a clear soprano 
voice commenced a solo, softly followed by the 
organ’s softest notes; a broad light glared in 
from ahove, and a dl i 

came down through painted windows, upon his 
head, and upon all the scene, sepulchrally illu- 
mining the whole place, and showing forth in 
all their grinning horror the grotesquely sculp- 
tured faces around him, that were stone, and 
yet mouthed and mimed towards him, till it 
was a horror to behold them. Above all im- 
pressions, however, the voice took precedence, a 
wondrous clear soprano, pouring “joria a wail 
that ceased not, 4 wail'that was heard in 
heaven, and made earth to tremble—a wail that 
transfixed him as with an arrow dipt in the 
venom of eternal torment, transfixed him ever, 
and would not be drawn out. And yet, in the he sits like placid Guadma ‘neath his galden 
wondrqus voice, and jn the chorgl ‘monotone , j 
that dragged after jt, and in the soft argan ut- 
terance that relieved it, he thought there was | and left to fret away his dainty spirit ! 
pictured to his sight, through the magic of as- 
sociation, moved into operativeness by the ma- 
gician sound, a purple passion-flower, that bud- 
ded and bloomed in its sad fashion, borne down 
under the weight of its cross: 


wings his heavy flight towards his eyrie under 


And now, as the peal of the Anthem died 
away, the cathedral-forest seemed to waver and 


On through the Spaces and the Ages, the 
AAR pe flicker in the wavering and flickering light, and 


dream-thought carried him, with eternal unrest, 
and eternal woful iteration of flight; now he 
was seeking to hide himself in Ganges’ mighty 
flood, and floated downward from the sacred 
source, from Himmehlayan Hills, past all the 
holy cities, by Benares, through the Delta, 


diles plashed tremblingly away from him, until 
the indignant waves spurned him forth inte the 
sun-burnt Ocean; now seeking that he cannot 
purchase, death, by entering into the wild-boar’s 
frame, and fleeing, all foam-flecked and bloody, 
before fierce hounds and shouting spear-men 
in Transylvanian forests; now soars he with 
the spirit’s wing through God’s eternal space, 
mounting and circling in his madd’ning course 
past Moon and Sun, and where the Wain climbs 
lumberingly up the sky, and, plucking some 
wild Comet by its heard, is hyrled into the 
night’s night, where, transfused into a glisten- 
ing mass to our dim eyes, the worlds roll on- 
ward in appointed course, nor heed the narrow 


he hurlted back, and mingled with his fellows ; 
ran the wild race of passion, fled the fruitless 
flight of shame, that scourges itself in fleeing, 
and, mounted on the shining fire-breathing 
black steeds of the sneering Mephistophiles, 
rode in dark torture past all the grim Raben- 
steins and gallows-hills of life; still on, now 
in a midnight race over the dark southern sea, 
breathed upon hy the Storm-King’s Champion, 
and curst with a crew of yellow Malays, horrible 
in theip funergal robes and white turbans, while 
for steersman sat there the haunting form of old 
Time, the red gore still dripping down the broad, 


upon its bosom the ¢rosg, that heavy cross which 
even Christ sank under. This is life, and its 
e the passion-flower, purple-hued, and cross- 
en ; and the voice murmurs of the yearning, 
the longing, the fainting, the despair of the 
imprisoned soul.” 

Then the glaring light assumed a softer, mel- 


Then there was a pause in the wild rnsh of 
fevered thought—a pause, while he sat all mo- 
tionless in the palm-tree’s shade, by the stag- 
nant lake, where the mailed Saurian snored out 
his noon-tide siesta ; sat there, feeding languid- 
ly upon the lotos, and crowning his weary brow 
with its white and coral blossoms ; until thought, 
and pope, and fear, gnd fond desire, and bliss- 
ful consciousness, ail melted mistily away for 
ages, far he was all aweary, and aweary, and 
his brain was powerless to compass oy theught, 
or hope, or fear, or fond desire, or blissful con- 
sciousness—aweary, all aweary. Forages ; let 
the Saurian slumber on; let the lake lie stag- 
nant, let the dripping blossoms hang languid 
o'er the dreamy brow, so weary, weary, weary. 
Let the ages melt away, while he is sitting there 


while it seemed as if a curtain had been drawn 
up, revealing to the gaze, flooded in pleasant 
light, the greenest and daintest mede ever seen, 
where the daisy, and the primrose, and the violet, 
blossomed beautifully, sprinkling the grassy sp cere. Ven, 
sward with charms as varying 4nd delightful | murdering particidal brood, 
as those that are reflected from the sun-kissed 
ripples of a summer brooklet; there was a 
fountain near by, also, from whose mossy mouth 
a stream ran gurgling and laughing, mocked in 
its melodious murmur by the. clear joyous voice, 
and the proud exhilarant chorus. “The sombre | ing insatiate vultures on gn Kligha's gift of 
liver ; better to shirst and lyst for the fair things 
nial sunshine, apd the rock-hewh aitar was con-| around you, with a Fanta us-sense and longing, 
easant grotto, where Pan piped | than thus to be devoured by 
to a dancing kid, se a Sa 
and “a Dryad bent down from her| Company, hatefu 
flowery coranais upan their brows. 
rest walks, so green and da 
with the sunshine, came the tinkling sou 


Cathedral hangings melted away before the ge- 





Why stir indeed, for 10! yonder, thyough the 
dim vistas, how motionless sit the Gods in their 


} there immutable Sphinx, in the | children, laughing at their merry sports, and 
f her mystic intelligence, self-sus-} overhead the spring-time birds, just mated, 
eient, eternal, recondite ; there | poured forth their newest, most joyous notes, 
mighty silence, quiet, steady, | while above all, predominant, inspiring, uprose 
same, inevitably constant to} the carolling voice, soaring up, up, ever aloft 


thousand transmigrations ; | exultingly, like the lark, with wings quivering, 


the Natts, the dwellers in| pouring forth his matins to the morning’s pur- 
nally at'test ; there Boodh, the | ple East. 
hfathomable, the biéssed, the 


sempiternad, rest; all calm, | childhood, playing on the medes and by the 


“ And this,” said Jasper, in his dream, “ is 


fountain, or soaring upwards for a wider field 


pining for what is not, but sipping contentedly 


| 


a faint gentle note of plaint, but oh so hopeful, 


the Dolphin radiance of a Falernian beaker,:in 


also, and richer, and more dewy ; betokening 


branches, and the tender vines creeping on- 


It came upor@him ina faint concception of | ward to encircle in tight-clasping tendrils the 
ch bs men sometimes wake | stalks that cherished their infancy ; the golden 

i ght slumbers to hear, afar off;| and purple adder gliding forth into the sun- 
and, with man breaks and pauses, gradually | shine, or stretching himself at length upon the 
, and more around him, till, | branches in the thicket ; the gay sunfish leap- 
in the notes th@® thronged around him in the | ing upward, and flashing his scales from the 
distinguish the sad wail of! brook, while the woodpecker taps busily away 





the sonorous bass pealed | at the dead limb, and the plantive coo of the 


ynd rumbled under his feet, as'| dove comes from the further forest, and the 
sweeps up over the bes.ch | squirrel leaps gaily from limb to limb, and tree 
r.stands; now solemn, scarce | 
and stentorian ; it rises and|som. Then, in the foreground of the picture, 
ows, like the heavy tapestry | as it were, a flower begins to its tender life, 
of some grand$Norman hall, when summer | breaks tremblingly through the soil, peers above 
winds pulse fitfuly in at the high-arched case-| the grass, leaps upward in joyous haste, as if 
oans with the pained shiver | the glowing nature around did lend it of its 

, Sprang up higher, put forth leaf and bud, 


to tree, in search of the butter-like poplar blos- 





her dear Adonis shed his crimson blood, 


“A purple flower sprung up, checquered with whi'e, 
Resembling well bis pale cheeks and the blvod 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head the new-sprung flower to smell, 


ily, now it thunders forth Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 


he clattering hoofs, the dust And says, within her bosom it shall dwell, 
arge, the clashing stroke of 
sabres, and the q@igk mad shout of battle; now 


Since he himnselfis reft from her by death.” 





ér, lower, till its silenee is | that 


3 and then, with a full “Sweet place of sweet repose,” 


rean, where 

lark ut heaven’s gate sings, 
1s arise, 

r atthose springs 


not for the morrow, but 
“ Lives on in the sun and the dew ;” 


Meets his eyes, and 


e 5 while gray and melted yet more an 


i about his lair,” 






iN e are 
n and earnest moved the 





i 


* Rosy ts the Wes, 
Rosy is the South, 

Rosy are her cheeks, 
And a rose her mouth.” 

* * * . 

“T said to the rose, ‘ the brief night goes, 
In babble and revel and wine. 

Oh, young lord lover, what sigus are those 
For one that wj | never be thine! 

But ming, but mine ;’ so | swear to the rose, 
‘Forever and ever mine.’ 

And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the masie clashed in the hall” 


rious crown! Oh, Rose! 


“The sun’s rim dips; the stars are veil’d; * 
At oue siride comes the dark.” 


ear shait o 


a Satyr stretched his | your loathed self, 
consort 








and the Roe. 


hinted of it as a thick deliquescent mass of | 
lava-consistency ; and he dreamed that it typifi- | y,, 
ed the element of despair. It oppressed him, | 
drowned his faculties, so to speak, until all was | 
lost save thought, and thought was horrible, for | 
it had usurped his whole being, had_become | 
consciousness, sensation, all—it ached like his 
brain; it ebbed and flowed like his blood; it 
saw, it smelt, it heard, it touched, it tasted; it 
quivered in his nerves; it went through diges- 
tive and renal processes; it swelled in the | 
lungs, inflating th 

like the epidermis, and, all the time, it rushed 
on, aching and toiling, like an independent 


a dewy, lovely flower, blushing in its 
dence, the tremulous tones | own self-consciousnesss; in whose breast is 


for which Hafiz longed ; the rose of Anacreon ; 
yup to the gates of Heaven, | the crimson-brimmed honey-fount; that cares 


that is more lush in its ripeness than the pome- 
granate ; richer in its fragrance than musk or 
jasmin ; softer to the touch than thy mistress’s 
sspaptured ears, they begin | velvety cheek; God's gift to man, last planted 
hoftalwtouching their waved | Of flowers in Paradise, that its freshest, dewy, 
Pandles, aad diffusing | Spring bloom might hang over Eve's nuptial 
of holy incense, un- | bower, and her panting breath drink in some 
h of its fragrant essence; from whose cup the 
apture of his’ soul, all loving nightingale sips the nectar that inspires 
 music’s rich melo- | her plaintive “ Jai de douleur et d'amour ;” that 
of a tall cathedral, | fills the garden with lament when its darling is 
ruid temple, arched dead, impaled on its thorns ;* the Rose, the 
slept above there in | lovely rose of the =, And the voice 
more, and soft murmurs 
altar on the earth,| came from the forest, wafted on a languid 
breeze, and the Dryad kissed her Satyr, and 
Pan chanted the praises of his Syrinx to a 
chorus of nymphs, that encircled him in mazy 
}-daace ;) and the ‘Rose, the dewy Rose, bowed 
2. gently et —* the air, and blush- 
LaTES : . ing, yet lovelier as she saluted the dreamer. 
eee ee Ot Sislag that stretched | dh, I know,” said the dreamer to his heart 
“oh, I know that this is love, which waits on 
youth, and blooms around him, and murmurs 
gentle song-syllables in his ears, and fills his 
nostrils with its fragrant breath, setting his 
brain on fire with its intaxigating glow, dancing 
around hjm in choral mages, flushing his cheek 
with eloquent suggestions, beading his cup, 
to look upon His face, | springing in his gait, pulsing with his heart! 
Oh, 1 knaw, | know that this is love ; oh, I know, 


“oh, a murmured mellow song it was, and a 
beauteous perfumed rose! There, amid the 
scene that glows so with love, that pants and 
palpitates with the breath of love floating oyer 
it; dancing to the merry, mellow music, whirl- 
ing drunken with the merry, mellow chorus, 


all doubled on yourself, your mind feeding upon | fatigued busybodies of cities. It has innumer- 
able gushing fountains beneath towering trees, 
é some rising amidst recesses courting contem- 
And his dream began to take form and | plative, hermitage-loving minds; others on 
color again after this fashion: There was a | breezy elevations, opening up the bright land- 
sense of Tartarean darkness, and a vast im-| scape to the view of the more cheerful and 
mensity of “aboriginal silence,” such as one | light-hearted ; and for the most social there is 
might fancy to have prevailed when Chaos | a little village, communicating almost hourly 
brooded over the motionless, formless waste of | with the cities, in which to assemble for amuse- 
ments. Along the streams to which the springs 
give birth, including the river—the smallest 
rivulet as well as the larger tributaries which 
have their origin in the horizon of mountains 
angler may ply his skill, and get 
appetite for both the sport and its 


the foulness that your mind has voided. 


Thus Jasper dreamed, he thought.* 


primeval matter, 


ae “radis indigestaque moles; 
Nec quicquam, nisi pondus iners; congestaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum.” 


There was around him a murky something, 


whether an idea or a substance,a fluid or @| poalth and 


vapor, he could not resolve; but his thoughts | »..), 


The railroad which has recently opened up 
» Valley, once almost inaccessible to travel, 

nd to the burden trains that transport the 
yealth of the Kast and West to each other, with 
its steam whistle has driven the deer and bear 
to the fastnesses of the mountains ; but the bird 
| $hooter may indulge his vein in every copse 
with pheasants, and in some localities in shoot- 
More ambitious hunters encamp in 
the mountain solitudes, and try conclusions 
| with the bear and deer. 
heats of July and August trolled for trout and 
recreation among the shades, refreshed with 
the cool exhalations from brooks fed from the 
deep reservoirs of the winter’s snow, I gained 
such vigor that I was inspired to attempt great- 
er exploits among greater game. 
ments were made with the most celebrated bear 
hunters of the Alleghanies to meet at Oakland, 
the central Village between the summits, on the 
first of this month, prepared for a bear cam- 
paign. The enmy had made frequent descents 
upon the flocks ot’ sheep of those neighboring 
the mountains, and had spread havoe among 
the hogs that ventured for mast into the wilder. 





em; it received impressions 


power of itself, and compressing into each mo- 
ment the hopes, fears, bliss, remorse, and 
agonies of life of ages and multitudes. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





From the New York Evening Post. 
A VISIT TO THE ALLEGHANIES OF 
MARYLAND. 


The Alpine Plateau—Description of Scenery— 
Bear Hunting in the Mountains—Their Es- 
cape in the Laurel Thickets — Meshack 
Browning, the Chief of Bear Hunters—May- 
nard’s Gun—Sharp Shooting. 


Wasuixcton, November, 1888. 
To the Editor of the Evening Post : 

Your paper occasionally relieves its readers 
of the monotony of politics and news, by in- 
troducing pictures of nature, of countries and 
their products, of people and their employments 
and manners. Mr. Bryant’s letter from abroad 
presents the features of foreign lands of which 
we have read and heard much, but which were 
never made visible before to the untravelled of 
our countrymen. I would be glad to do some- 





through which, for the last five years long trains 


smoke, passing it with such rapid movement 
that it remains in almost the same obscurity as 
existed before the vast wall of mountains that 


mer glades, and island bays, shadowy valleys, | 
and breezy promontories, were rendered acces- 
sible to the traveller. TI allude to the Alleghany 
portion of Maryland. : 

During the rage of the dog star along our 
Atlantic border, last summer, I fled to the 
mountain tops for cool air, unladen with vapors 
of our rivers and coasts, and rendered thin, 
transparent, and buoyant, in having nearly 
3,000 feet less of superincumbent atmosphere 
than the murky, stagnant region from which I 
sought escape, 

This I accomplished in a ten hours’ ride 
from Washington. The railroad ascends the 
Potomac to Piedmont, the foot of the Alleghany. 
Thence ascending in a slope of seventeen miles, 
it reaches Altamont, the eastern summit. From 
this point the traveller, who will take leave of 
the cars, may look abroad upon as fine a pros- 
pect “of hill and dale and vale ”—and anather 
generation will add. “(as geedly ;towers "—as 
ever met the poet’s eye, 

But looking fiom the ear windows, the Big 
Backbone Mountain on one hand, and the Sav. 
age Mountain on the other, continue to ascend 
and flank on the northeast and soythwest the 
basin into which the railyoad descends, by a 
gradual inclination af same hundred feet from 
its higest elevation of three thousand fvet, to 
the Youghiogeny, whence it again ascends 
nearly to the level of Altamont, at Cranbury 
summit, twenty miles west. Meadow Mountain, 
eonnected with the chain that runs along the | 
Pennsylvania line, and the range that marks 
the boundary between Virginia and Maryland, 
to the west and southwest (joining, like a great 
rib, the Big Back-Bone Mountain) make a eir- 
cle of mountains, the rugged vim of an oblong 
valley of betwoea thirty and forty miles in 
jength, and twenty in width. It seems a val- 
ley made on the tops of mountains, their regu- 
lar cones being broken down and thrown round 
the circumference to form a frontier, undulating 
ridges extending from it, like radii, to the een- 
tre of the valley, and forming lgvely glades_be- 
tween, like prairies, the gently wr A Yough- 
iogeny formed by multitudes of lucid tributaries 
which burst from the sides of every spur. The 
glades are rich with high waving grasses, to 
which the Virginia and Maryland stagk.gyagiers 





and the gushing tender song, and the breathed 
essence of love, that hangs there like incense 
around an altar; a lovely perfumed rose, bend: 
ing eyer fondly towards him, ever bending over 


Is it life, or is it death? @lase packed, 
pressed down, crushed under the weight of 
colored rays | worlds, as if he had stolen into the centre-crypt, 

and the mass had closed in upon him, and all 
the Titans, giants, gnomes, Heracles, Cyclopes, 
Anakim, Gog and Magog, Og, Rustam, Autar, 
the whole mighty race gotten of the sons of 
God upon the daughters of men, had beea 
draughted into one building band, ta heap the 
mountains on him in “ millions of acres,” till the 
pile, “singeing its pate against the burning 
zone, made Ossa like a wart.” More air! More 
air! Built up within a hopeless dungeon, like the 
toad, about whose sleeping form the living 
rock has grown, till twice three thousand years 
have eat down to his’ prison, where, squatted, 


pagoda; ar, like Ariel, by Sycoran’s “ immiti- 
gable rage” confined within “a cloven pine,” 


Is it life, or is it death, this smothering prison- 
vault, whose heavy, murky vapors come down 
upon him, like the fell miasma that the evening 
breeze brings aboard hapless ships becalmed 
on Africa’s glassy seas; vapors which weigh 

“ And this,” he murmured to himself, inter-| upon the spirit like the heavy hand of the night- 
preting the symbolism, “and this means life, | hag, and quench out the joy of life, gs we quench 
which we enter in pain,and which ever bears | a flickering taper in its owa crass oil! Is it 

life, of ig it dedth? This darkness “heavy as 
a pall” that hangs about him, this black, silent 
darkness, that he can feel, that makes him 
shriek out with curdling blood, so awful is it! 
Where “ the icy earth swings blind and black- 
ening in the moonless air ;” a silent, stirlesg 
blackness, not for an hour nor & aay, but for 
lower tone, and the wailing voice merged its =" vg i brn Seen venhlaty ong _ 

: : : ale, ’ 

miserere in the exultation of a happy song, lacking other food, feeds cannibally on elt. 
aeous of moody thought, ranging from the in- 
finity of worlds to the minuteness of ‘the tiny 
sand-spar, and all torn out gf hig own bosom, 
pelican-like, 4c, foed @ thapkless progeny, a 


Is it life, or is it death? Better to swim 
amid the lakes of hell, whose waters are hot 
lavas, eating to the bone, and not consuming ; 
better to bleach on the cold cliff, fettered in ada- 
mantine, spiked through the vitals, ever faed- 


yourself, lacked in 
and but yourself fur yourself’s 
i Better to wander, 
demon-lashed through space, than thus to lie 


below the mountains send theiy stack to get fat 
during the summer, and from which the sparse 
resident population obtain celebrity for their 
delicious staple for the city markets—the glade 
butter. 

It is remarkable that this rich, beautiful, 
healthy region, should be so thinly settled, and 
so little known. It is susceptihlo of the most 
lucrative cultivation, The ridges which run 
from the circle of yountains, and separate the 
extensiye prairie glades from each other, are 
ich, and crowned with the noblest forests. 
Some give birth to Titanic white oaks, with 
limbs of diameters equal to ordinary trees, gon- 
torted into elbows, and knpes, and crooks, of 
every shape, which, when the tops are put in | 
motion by high winds, give them the appear 
ance of an army of' giants, contending like ath- 


with sugar trees, probably the largest any- 
where to be fonnd—some I saw would measure 
between four and five feet in diameter. The 
boundary mountains, which fence in this re- 
gion, abound with lofty chestnut and the great 
red oak. 

The valley in its river and large confluents 
has water power to turn all the forest wealth 
into ship timber, lumber for houses, railroads, 
and bridges. The Youghiogeny leaps from 
the level plain st the Swallow Falls in a per- 
pendicular column, of a height sufficient, with- 
out a dam, to move any amount of machinery. 
Another fine stream which meets it here has a 
perpendicular fall of forty-five feet, and this is 
but one of a succession. Deep Creek makes 
its way from the mountain valley to that of the 
great west in headlong steps, that in the course 
of a few miles make the whole streqgm descend 
more than 300 feet, and it is in the neighbor- 
hood of this yast water power that the grand 
pine forests have arisen, as if to tempt Northern 
enterprise to use it for their destruction. 

In addition to this tempation, the hill-sides 
crop out with coal-beds and ores. In natural 
meadows, as well as where the lgud is tilted, 
either in the plains or on {ue ridges, it is prodi- 
gal in prodactivg. Jhe tame grasses, oats, 
rye, byckwheat, and potatoes, and, in some ex- 
posures, Indian corn and wheat, do well; and 
through the midst runs one of the best and 
best-managed railroads in our country, termi- 
nating at tide-water, at Baltiqjoye, and meeting 
the steam. navigation on the Ohio, at Wheel- 
ing and Parkersburg. 

Why a region go beautiful and healthy and 
fertile—a region, taken as a fragment, capable 
of making a more important State than either 
Delaware or Rhode Island—should have re- 
mained comparatively a wilderness so long, I 
will take some future occasion to explain. But 
this involves the discussion of a State ligy 
which, fajql af home, well deserves considerate 
exposure, and the more especially as it affects 
deeply the welfare of ather States, and the great 
principle that underlies all our Governments. 
jt is a subject which awaits an important epoch 
that approaches, and will then command the 
attention of the people of Maryland, Let me 
refer now to matters of less interest, ? 

The Alpine plateau which I have described 








pled * Persian poetry is full of the loves of the Nightnigale 


has many attractions in the hot season for the 
people of the lowlands, and particularly the 
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Having during the 


To the scene of these forays we repaired, with 
fierce dogs and bold men, but the cunoing sav- 
ages got wind of us, and fled to the vast laurel 
and rhododendra thickets, which extend many 
miles along the great chasms botween the moun- 
tain ranges, filling them up with an impenetra- 
ble mass of evergreen brushwoud, woven to- 
icately than fallen crops warp- 


The laurel beds 


gether more intric 
ed together by a hurricane, 
are many feet deep, strong, and unyielding to a 
forward pressure, and and so entangled that a 
hunter must make his way over and not through 
them, The bear ploughs away with his snout 
invisibly beneath, ihe bushes being easily lifted 
thing like this for a magnificent region at home, with his body as he moles a \ 


ong his pathway. 
ere the dogs are no match for a full-grown 
of railroad cars have swept in thunder and | bear, unless the hunter is at hand to help; and 

| so these laurel thickets, which 
(he mountain recesses like: great bays and in- 
| lets of the ocean betwe , 


en promontories, become 
surround it had been scaled, and its green sum- | “S Secure retreats 


for the brute lords of the wild 
domain, as were the mountain keeps of the war 
like barons of the dark ages hemmed around by 
deep ravines, precipitous crags, and the abattis 
of sharp-pointed, impenetrable brushwood. 
their early attempts at fortification, the lat 

ter seein ta have looked to the imstinets of the 
aboriginal masters of the forests for instruction. 

The labyrinths of winding ways which per- 
vaded ancient fortresses, in which assailants 
ignorant of the clue lost themselves, and be 
came imprisoned, while the retreating gavrison, 
familiar with the maze, escaped, is found in the 
laurel coverts to which the bear retires to main- 
tain possession of his mountain home. 
lowed one of these secret passages for more 
than a mile, getting down on wy hands and 
knees in some places, cliinbing over it in others, 
ere squeezing my body through 
the dense and stubborn limbs by the help of 
my arms and legs, 3 
than up-# swiftand rolling current. The bears 
slip under this obstruciion, along paths worn 
in many spots a foot deep by the tread of cen- 
turies. [eye the iuexpert woodsman soon loses 
himself, and has no alternative but to thread 
his way back along the laborious track on 
which he had alyeady exhausted his strength, 

Prom these secure haunts, the bears, apprized 
of danger by the scent or noise of intruders, 
only emerge at night to feed upon the chestnuts 
and acorns, blackberries and other fruits, in the 
Ve found their signs in these 
feeding places—leaves piled in bunches where 
they had seratched for nuts—trees seratehed, 
and tender bushes broken by the cubs at play, 
and the print of the great cushioned elul-foog 
i in the soft soil from which 
they had removed the leaves, 
us and our dogs the honor of further acquaint- 
ance. They put themselves upon their dignity, 
and we did not get a glimpse of so much of ‘a 
stout gentleman as Washington Irving’s ner- 
vous man had of the “ Great Unknown.” 

We were obliged, therefore, to conclude our 
hunt, and disguise our defeat and chagrin by a 
carousal at camp over a fat buck, whose ribs 
and tender loin on spits made our camp fire 
delicious to all our senses; in its warmth to 
ony cold and tired limbs; in its foretaste of 
savory viands to our famished appetites; in 
the rich smoking venison itself, a full gratifica- 
tion to our craving bosoms, we had nothing ta 
wish but the repose we found in the new fallen 
leaves tossed yp knee deep,.and dried before 
the fire and turned to down, with a comfort 
read to hold them together, and a Mackinaw 
blanket and a star-lit sky over all. 

I cannot close without telling you that my 
mountain companions were as noble and sensi- 
ble fellows as it has ever been my fortune to 
They were oll Roman centurions in 
their forms and presence, and an army of such, 
with a Washington or Jackson to lead, could 
hold the despotisms of the world in awe, and an 
oligarchy at home that would sever the Union 
and overthrow the liberties of the people. They 
were, for the most part, descendents of Meshack 
| Browning, now the octogenarian chief of the 
jetes, Some of the high grounds near the river | bear hunters of the mountains, where his in- 
and larger creeks are exalted with white pines | fancy, manhood, and old age, have been spent. 
of enormous trunks, ascending more than 200} He has the look of one born to command in 
feet in the air. Others, again, aro covered + the midst of the Alleghanies. No man ever 
had a head so much like Géneral, Jaeckson’s. 
The same prominent, firm-set chin, resolved 
lips, Roman nose, with something of the refine- 
ment of the Greek, beaming eyes—sometimes 
expressing themselves in lightning, sometimes 
in the soft radiance of the rainbow made of 
He has:the same thin, elevated, furrow- 
ed forehead, crowned with a crest of thick, gray 
hair, lifted like the roused cagle’s. 














































































































































































































































































































































































This venerable man, who has been a ‘aunter 
all his life, and made his living and portioned 
off his offspring, now amounting t® 
mountain freeholds acquired hy his gun, miby 
well be considered the patriarch of this region. 
He has always been looked upon, although an 
illiterate man, as ihe foremost among the peo- 
le for sound sense, integrity, heroic courage, 
cindness, generosity, and courtesy. 
he never had more than six months’ schooling, 
he writes a strong legible hand, and has a na- 
tive eloquence and talent for conversation 
which makes all willing listeners, no matter who 
com pose the company, 
suaded him to write the incidents and adven- 
It may well be entitled “ The 
For the greater part of 
a century, and amidst the wildest and grandest 
scenes of our country, he has been one of the 
highest and most romantie caste. 

I read as much of his story in manuscript as 
my active pursuit of the same enjoyments in 
the same region would permit, and was charmed 
to perceive that enough remained of the orig- 
inal grandeur of the wilderness, and of the lux- 
uriance and beauty of the creation, animate and 
inanimate, that belongs to it, to verify the 
craphic descriptions of his pages, and justify 
the enthusiasm that impelled so much genius 
in the eareer of a hunter. 
viven with all the simplicity of Robinson Cru- 
ane, but it has the advantage of a vividness and 
th of expression and of spirit, supported 
by the attendant circumstances recounted, that 
distinguishes reality from fi 
the exploits of the hunter, 
the unwieldy game of Africa, 
verisimilitude in the same way, nV 
Cummings is a militaty tae- 
tician and scholar, and_does 
disciplinarian turned hunter. 
the mountains is a natural-born hunter, 
cated solely in nature’s own sc 
by nature to tell her story eloque 

















































































































































































His friends have per- 














Life of a Hunter.” 





























































































His narration is 










































Cummings, among 
although it attains 
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But from the school of military tactics, I sur- 
prised this Hero of Hunters (who may be said 
to have conquered the Alleghanies with the 
old long rifle) by the display of a little pol- 
ished twenty-inch gun, as easily wielded as a 
pistol, which he and the whole tribe of hun- 
ters, after repeated experiments, were obli 
to confess, excelled all the rifles they had ever 
seen. It was the breech-loading, self-priming 
rifle, invented by Dr. Maynard, a gentleman 
who, pabehis, had his mind turned to the im- 
provement of weapons by his military studies 
at West Point. His genius has certainly con- 
centrated triple the power in less than half the 
material which once was thought indispensable 
to constitute the formidable arm which, borne 
on the person, could extend a man’s deadly 
stroke with the greatest certainty to distant ob- 
jects. The old rifle, to be effective, was held 
necessarily to be from three to four feet in length 
of barrel, and from eight to ten pounds in its 
weight. Maynard's barrel is twenty inches long, 
and the rifle weighs six pounds; uses but forty 
grains of powder for a charge. It looks like a 
child’s plaything in the hands of a man; but try 
this trifle with the best guns extant, and the ex- 
periment will prove that it is superior to them 
all in invariable accuracy to the aim, and that 
momentum which bears its balls to much greater 
distances. 

Before I started on my hunt, I tested May- 
nard’s gun by trying it with my own hunting 
rifle, made by the celebrated Hawkins, of St. 
Louis, who has for years fitted out the hunters 
of the plains and the Rocky Mountains. I 
found the little gun best at all distances. I 
then obtained oue of the improved far-shooting 
rifles, manufactured at Harper’s Ferry, under 
the supervision of scientific military men, adopt- 
ing the discoveries which the achievements of 
the Minnie rifle in the Crimean war have sug- 
gested. Over this new piece, Maynard’s gun 
was again triumphant at all distances. I then 
adopted it for my mountain hunt. ; 

When I appeared among the hunters with 
this epitome of a rifle in polished steel, I could 
perceive, though suppressed with all possible 
politeness, a smile that passed around at the 
expense of my gun and myself. I endeavored 
to extinguish this latent ridicule by telling of 
the feats the gun performed at home. A com- 
passionate look of incredulity made me sensible 
that my case was considered akin to that fellow 
who bragged of his great leap at the Rhodes, 
put dared not attempt the feat agnin upon the 
ground on which he and his conpanions, to 
whom he boasted of his activity, then stood. I 
quietly resolved that I would relieve myself of 
this presumption, by taking an, early occasion 
to compare the little gun’s power with that of 
greatest repute in the mountains. 

At Hays’s, near the Virginia line, where a 
goodly company were assembled, and examin- 
ing Maynard’ gun with mingled curiosity and 
distrust, and some derision, I modestly proposed 
a shooting match. A hundred and fourteen 
yards were stepped off, as a pretty good test for 
a hunting-gun. Some half dozen rifles of the 
best repute were tried against the pop-gun, and 
all were beaten. The surveyor of the county 
made his experiments with it, which proved 
equally honorable for himself and the gun. 
Then some of the best shots among the hunts- 
men tried with equal success and self-congratu- 
lation. The little gun became a favorite. Sub- 
sequently, on the other side of the Valley, near 
the Pennsylvania line, where we had an acces- 
sion of comrades, another trial was made with 
Maynard’s against the mountain guns, shooting 
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POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


DUPLICITY OF THE SOUTHERN BLACK DEMOC- 
RACY. 





Five years ago the reign of popular sover- 
eignty was inaugurated by the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The great argument in 
favor of that measure was the assumption that 
the people of the Territories have the same 
right to make their own laws, and choose their 
own institutions, that the people of the States 
have. Mr. Douglas, the author of the bill, 
“yang the changes” upon these popular catch- 
words, while Southern Senators and Pro-Sla- 
very audiences made the Senate Chamber re- 
sound with applause. The fact was pointed 
out at the time, that the new doctrine was con- 
trary to the deliberately-expressed views of Mr. 
Calhoun ; but all such suggestions were drowned 
in the clamor for “the right of the people of 
the Territories to self-government.” The au- 
thor of the bill, with a sneer at the “ abolition 
fanatics,” inquired what there was in the char- 
acter of the negro, which entitled him to ex- 
emption from Territorial legislation? The 
Territories, said Mr. D., possessed the power of 
making laws affecting all the relations of white 
men to each other, such as guardian and ward, 
parent and child, master and apprentice ; then 
why, he demanded, should they not have the 
right to dispose of the negroes? Southern 
Senators saw that these shallow and heartless 
sophistries were calculated to impose on a class 
of minds which could not be reached by a di- 
rect appeal in behalf of Slavery extension, and 
for this reason they were content to remain si- 
lent, or barely to intimate dissent from certain 
logical inferences which they foresaw might be 
drawn from the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
They had a remote suspicion that it might re- 
sult, as broadly stated by Mr. Douglas, in ma- 
king free as well as slave States; and in their 
private conversations they agreed to sustain 
the Illinois Senator, with the mental reservation, 
that popular sovereignty was not to interpose 
any obstacle to the extension of Slavery. The 
people of the Territories were to be left “ per- 


the distance of 232 yards. In this experiment | fectly free” to choose their own institutions for 


the little gun was always close in to the mark, 
the others nowhere—a sharp-shooting machin- 
ist and eager hunter would test the thing with 
a-rest for both himself and the gun—and near- 
ly drive the centre. 

A fine marksman, who had a Harper’s Ferry 
rifle of great celebrity, resolved to try both from 
his own shoulder. The little gun cut the pa- 
per—the big one missed the tree. The survey- 
or of the county tried his hand again, and keen 
eyes with it, and made a line shot just above 
the paper. On this, the great bear-killer de- 
clared he never in his long life had Seen any 
rifle equal to Maynard's. He lamented that he 
had not such a weapon in his early days; it 
would have been so admirable by its quick 
loading for his hand-to-hand fights with the 
bear, in defence of his dogs in the laurel thick- 
eis, and for long shots from mountain to moun- 
tain ovesthe precipitous gorges which divided 
them along the Savage river. It only wanted, 
he said, the hair-trigger, and a little addition to 
its length, to poise it at arm’s length, to make 
the piece perfect. 


REPRESENTATIVE Men. — The Washington 
Ungon remarks that “if we maintain agents 
abroad, they are supposed to be the representa- 
tives of our sep a great agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial industry.” We 
should like to know what particular branch of 
our “industry” Gen. Lamar, our Minister in 
Nicaragua, is “supposed” to represent. It has 
been publicly stated that Gen. Cass, our Secre- 
tary of State, has been officially informed that 
this representative of our indusjry is thoroughly 
and constantly disabled by his habits from any 
pursuit whatever ; that he has been seen lying 
but half dressed upon the floor of a public ware- 
house, with his official papers scattered about, 
and that in full veiw of officers of our own men- 
of-war, as well as of the Government of Nicara- 
gua. Does President Buchanan intend to as- 
sume the responsibility of such disgraceful con- 
duct by keeping him in office? Are our vast 
national interests on the Isthmus to he left in 
the hands of such a diplomatic agent ?—WNew 
York Times. 





: 


Our “Mountain county” exchanges bring 
us frequent reports of stampedes among their 
negro population, aud sometimes affect despe- 
rate wrath. Werecollect when such occurrences 
were frequent heresbouts ; and whenever they 
happened, there would be considerable fumings 
fretting, and some swearing, among the victims 
of misplaced confidence in negro flesh; but 
gradually it would wear off, and they become 
reconciled to their losses. So it will have to 
be in the border counties. Although the Pan- 
handle is almost stripped of its slave property, 
we cannot say that the general wealth is any 
less than it ever was, or that the people live 
less contentedly, or get rich any slower than 
they did when every family, almost, sported its 
darkey or darkies. The fact is, we have be- 
come reconciled to our privation, and are rath- 
er disposed to congratulate ourselves, as upon 
a happy riddance. The Panhandle is, perhaps, 
as free now of the African element, either bond 
or free, as any other section of the Union, 
without exception.— Wellsburg ( Va.) Herald. 





Tue Sequer or THE Bennett Case.—-A cor- 
respondent furnishes the New Haven Journal 
and Courier the following sequel to the Ben- 
nett divorce case : 

“Tt seems that since the decision of Judge 
Waldo, giving Mrs. Bennett a divorce, and 
awarding to her the sum of $4,000, that the 
Doctor has managed to part with his visible 

roperty, and that on the 19th of last month 

e transierred his life interest in his real estate, 
together with his rents, &c., as appears by town 
r@ords. The next day, one of his creditors put 
the sheriff in search of security for a debt—the 
sheriff finding that the doctor's fine horses and 
carriage were gone, and that the buggy was 
owned by others, he proceeded to look for se- 
creted property. At last he, found, snugly 
packed away under the barn floor, various 
articles, such as vases, statuary, crockery, 
wearing apparel, etc., which he took a few days 

rwards.” 
nt 
As an interesting evidence of the capabilit 

of the African race for civilization, it is stated, 
from the account of Madagascar, by Mr. Ellis, 
which has just been published, the fact, that 
there are not fewer than 4,000 clerks in Mada- 
gascar, employed in transacting business by 
writing, where but thirty years ago the arts of 
reading and writing were unheard of. 





A Famity Swerr Orr.—Miss Margaret E. 
McDonald died in Hardy county, Va., on the 
9th instant, being the ¢enth member of her fami- 
ly—ineluding her parents—who have died in 
the last five months. Only one sister now re- 
mains, out of a family of eleven. 


Tue Onto DeravLter.—It appears from the 
report just made to the Ohio Legislature that 
Breslin, the defaulting State treasurer, had the 
sum of $17,000 invested in the Cumberland 
{Md.) Saving 's Bank, which recently gave up 
the ghost. the bank, however, during its ex- 
pase yet him. $9,000. is total invest- 
ments in banks, railro 
to $680,994.74, and pe gee ey lots, amounted 


repaid $94,547. 


Masonic baptism, a French 


formed in a lodge at New Orleans recently 


when sixteen were consecrated by water and 


by fire. 


stantially in his remarks on the 23d ult. 
Says : 


ich amount he was 


rite, was per- 


themselves, provided they choose Slavery ; but 
if they choose to enact laws against Slavery, 
they are estopped by the Constitution, which 


secures “to every citizen the right to go into 


the Territories with his property.” 


Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, admits this sub- 
He 


“T differ from the Senator from Illinois in 
regard to the bill, the history of its inception, 


and what was intended by it. As I understand 
it, we stood in this position ; the Southern Sen- 


ators, I believe, almost without an exception, 
who: spoke upon that question—I know I did, 
for one, as I have always done from the time I 
first made my qr ren on this floor—main- 
tained that the South had the right, under the 
Constitution, of protection of this property in 
the Territoriés ; on the other hand, Senators 
from the free States denied that right. None 
of them would vote to give it tous; but there 
were a portion of the Northern Democracy who 
were willing fo do this ; they were willing to re- 
peal the Missouri restriction, and establish a 
Territorial Government there. A bill was im- 
mediately drawn, which left this right to the 
Territories to legislate for the prohibition of 
Slavery in abeyance. It neither affirmed nor 
disaffirmed the power of the Territorial Legis- 
lature to legislate upon this subject of Slavery; 
but it provided yery carefully and cautiously 
that any question arising out of it might be re- 
ferred to the judiciary. 

“The case then stood thus: whilst the South- 
ern men maintained on one side (and I was 
amongst ip | that they had the right to the 
protection of their pect under the Constitu- 
tion, those from the free States maintained the op- 
posite opinion. T'here could have been no ac- 
cord between them on that point ; but the South- 
ern men, with some objection and reluctance, in 
order to harmonize, did agree, as the only mode 
of getting the Missouri compromise repealed, if 
the Territorial Legislature attempted to exercise 
the power, that the court should decide ; and 
this they could do with perfect consistency, be- 
cause they provided that whatever powers were 
delegated to the Territorial Legislature should 
be exercised under the Constitution, * * * 
“ Now, sir, I say it never was understood, so 
far as I had anything to do with the bill, by the 
Southern men who maintained the class of 
opinions of which I am speaking, that they 
were conferring on the Territorial Legislature 
the absolute power to deal with this subject. 
They did not; but they were secured to vote 
for a bill which would organize a Territorial 
Legislature which should leave this question in 
abeyance, and this bill decided nothing, but 
only provided that the question should go to 
the courts, to be decided under that jurisdic- 
tion.” 

These paragraphs from the remarks of Mr. 
Hunter are sufficient to show the jesuitical du- 
plicity of the Southern supporters of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill. They sat silent, and listened to 
the popular dictation of Mr. Douglas in behalf 
of “ popular sovereignty,” because they believed 
that those harangueg were necessary to recon- 
cile the Northern mind to the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. They made no indignant 
remonstrance, or threatened to read Mr. Doug- 
las out of the party ; on the contrary, they gave 
him their unqualified applatise, and professed 
to repose in him the most unbounded confidence, 
as a leader and champion of Slavery. 

It is worthy of remark, as a circumstance il- 
lustrative of the bad faith of the Southern 
friends of the.Nebraska-Kansas bill, that, after 
applauding Mr, Douglas in unmeasured terms, 
while the bill was still pending, and its passage 
doubtful, although he then laid down the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty in the most unquali- 
fied terms, they now denounce him for a very 
feeble assertion of the doctrine, subject to the 
Dred Scott decision, When that principle was 
first proclaimed, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court were anything but favorable to the con- 
stitutional theories on which that case was de- 
cided. The prevalent opinion among states- 
men and jurists had been, that Slavery is a local 
institution, which nothing short of positive leg- 
islation can establish in any State or Territory. 
It was under such circumstances that Mr, Doug- 
las, while laboring to repeal the Missouri Com- 
promise, and advocating the measure on the 
ground that its abrogation would confer upon 


self-government that are possessed by the States, 
and particularly with reference to Slavery, that 


sage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 





the people of the Territories the same rights of 


he received the ynivergal applause of the domi- 
nant party in the South, Thesame party, now 
that the repeal is accomplished, and nothing re- 
mains but to put the boasted popular sovereign- 
ty in practice, denounce Mr. Douglas as a 
traitor to the Soutn, Sumply because he has not 
entirely abandoned the grow: ‘| he oceupied 
when he was exerting his energies for the ras- 
His admis- 
sion of the validity of the Dred Scott decision, 
or, rather, the dicta of the Chief Justice in that 
case, which cifectually destroys popular sover- 


eignty in the Territories, is not sufficient to 
save him. He is formally degraded from his 
position as Chairman of the Territorial Com- 
mittee, by a majority of his party friends, and 
on all hands given to understand that he is no 
longer recognised as a leader. 
It is no part of our purpose to awaken sym- 
pathy for Mr. Douglas, as a betrayed and injured 
man. He well understood that his co-laborers 
in the perfidions act of repealing the Missouri 
compromise were no converts to his doctrine of 
popular sovereignty ; that they barely tolerated 
his declamation on that head, because it was a 
necessary part of the disgraceful act. He well 
knew that they secretly resolved to make a 
mental reservation on that subject, on which 
they were to act after accomplishing the repeal. 
Senator Hunter, at the time, mildly hinted at 
his objections to popular sovereignty, and, with 
his habitual caution, put himself on record 
against it, which he now brings to light in his 
remarks on the 23d ult. But his protest was 
couched in the mildest terms possible, as if 
afraid they would be overheard by the Demo- 
cratic masses of the North, who were shouting 
hosannas to Douglas and popular sovereignty. 
Mr. Douglas, therefore, is entitled to no 
sympathy. He was in the secret councils of 
the confederates, he was their acknowledged 
leader, and was fully aware that they secretly 
abhorred his “ popular sovereignty,” only a 
little less than the Wilmot Proviso. 
On this point Mr. Mason completely turns 
the tables on Mr. Douglas, and assumes the air 
of the deeply-injured party. It never seems to 
have entered his head that the boasted pretext 
for the repeal of the Missouri compromise, viz : 
in order that the people of the Territories might 
be “left perfectly free” to make their own laws, 
and form their own institutions, was to have any 
vitality after the accomplishment of the perfid- 
ious end for which it was conceived. So well 
does he counterfeit a virtuous indignation 
against the author of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
that we are almost led to suppose Mr. Douglas 
was himself party to the mental reservation of 
his Southern co-conspirators. What could seem 
more genuine than the following expression of 
astonishment by Mr. Mason! He says: 
“The honorable Senator says the people of a 
Territory have a power, derived from Congress, 
to refuse to pass what he calls a slave code. 
What is a slave code? These catch-words are 
very dangerous things. A slave code! Does 
the honorable Senator mean that the people of 
a Territory may, or may not, at their pleasure, 
pass laws to secure the enjoyment of the prop- 
erty which the Constitution says we may take 
there; that they have that power, and derived 
it from Congress, either by acts of omission or 
commission? If he does, if that be his inter- 
pretation of the law, then I would say to the 
honorable Senator, as one of those who united 
fully with him in passing that act, and claim- 
ing to know the undivided opinion of the South- 
ern States, who reluctantly acquiesced in what 
we had done, as their representatives, I would 
say to him, ‘you promised us bread, and you 
have given us a stone; you promised us a fish, 
and you have given us a serpent. We thought 
you had given us a substantial right, and you 
have given us the most evanescent shadow and 
delusion.’ ” 
We close this article with Mr. Mason’s em- 
phatic assurance to Mr. Douglas, that no man 
entertaining his views of Territorial rights 
could receive the vote of the South for the 
Presidency; and that the Southern man would 
be false and recreant to his country who should 
vote for such a candidate. He says: 
“Mr. President, we have seen the doctrines 
said to have been entertained by that honorable 
Senator, through the public journals of the day, 
for the last six or eight months, not in an au- 
thoritative form. They come before us now in 
an authoritative form from the honorable Sena- 
tor. I understood him to say, that Mr. Bu- 
chanan, the President, presenting it as a test 
of the popular judgment in the free States, 
could have received no votes in Pennsylvania, 
or Ohio, or elsewhere, under the construction 
which the South places upon this act. I know 
nothing about that; it is impossible that I can 
know, and I should think it was almost equally 
impossible that the honorable Senator could 
know, what led the Democratic party in the free 
States to vote for the present occupant of the 
Presidential chair; but I will say to the hon- 
orable Senator, that I claim to know this; and 
I do not fear one dissentient voice south of the 
old Potomac river, and extending to the bor- 
ders of Mexico: that if the Kansas-Nebraska 
act is to be interpreted as he inteprets it; if it 
be, in truth, to remit the Southern people for 
their rights in the Territories from the Consti- 
tution, from the Supreme Court, to the pleasure 
of the temporary occupants of a Territory for 
the time being; if that be the interpretation of 
the free States upon the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
and that is to be the rallying point in any fur- 
ther election of any candidate for any party, the 
Southern States would be truant and recreant 
to themselves, and to their safety, and to their 
honor, if they should cast for him a single vote ; 
I do not mean the vote of a State, but even an 
individual vote. 
“Tf that is to be the doctrine of any platform 
of any party, by which, let me repeat it, accord- 
ing to the construction placed on that act by 
the honorable Senator, rights which the Sout 
have been contending for on this question for 
thirty years nearly, two generations are to be | 
taken trom the Constitution, from the Supreme 
Court, and remitted to the popular will of the 
temporary inhabitants of a Territory, no party 
on that doctrine can ever receive one vote south 
of the Potomac river ; and if it is to be the dis- 
solution of the party, let it be dissolved, and the 
sooner the better. If it can only be recon- 
structed on that platform, to use a modern 
phrase, you will nat find a single builder or 
plank in the Southern States; not one; and 
they would be truants and recreants if it were 
otherwise.” 
We presume that Mr. Douglas and his friends 
will be able to understand this language with- 
out assistance from us. 
sccanilllianae- 

RETRENCHING EXPENSES, 

A comparison of the estimates submitted to 
Congress for the various departments of the 
public service, and of the sums finally embraced 
in the appropriation bills, would convey the 
impression that real and great retrenchment 
had been not only resolved on, but actually 
carried out, The following table shows the 
sums put in the bills originally, and next those 
acutally appropriated. 

Required. 


es Appro’ted. Reducticn 
Military Acad- 


emy $135,938 $179,588 $6,350 
Indian depart- 
ment - 1,866,429 1,797,368 69,061 
Consular and 
diplomatic - 1,076,870 1,047,745 29,125 
Army - 16,225,752 15,589,845 635,907 
General appro- 
priation bill 7,151,704 6,745,743 405,961 
Navy - — - 13,500,370 10,654,043 2,846,327 
Fortifications: 698,400 1,000,000 301,600 
Increese. 
Miscellaneous 4,323,381 2,345,500 1,978,381 
Post Office - 23,319,000 teited. 
Mail steamers 1,055,643 (failed. 
Add bills failed - - 24,374,634 





Totals - 69,403,478 63,733,966 5,669,512 

These retrenchments look well on paper, but 
it must not be forgotten that the practice of the 
Administration is to get up deficiency bills, by 
which millions are drawn out of the Treasury 
annually. These bills generally appropriate 
some ten millions, in addition to the estimates 
of the various departments; and we shall be 
greatly surprised if the next Congress is not 
called upon to make up for the parsimony of 
the present, 








‘From New Mexico.—8t, Louis, March 12.— 
The New Mexico mail of the 21st ult, has ar- 
rived here. Lieutenant Beale reports the Cana- 
dian Valley exceedingly fertile and every wa: 
adapted for settlement,’ Two of the stock mail 
pottes are reported to have been cut off by the 

ndians. 

Sandoval, the Mohave chief, is dead. 

“The Albuquerque mail was in successful op- 
eration. 








THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGNIA. 


The idea that there can be anything in com- 
mon between the Republican party ind the Op- 
position in Virginia and other Southern States, 
is simply ridiculous. The first step \n the reor- 
ganization of the Whig party in Virginia was 
to place it upon a platform as thormghly Pro- 
Slavery as that of the Black Democacy, and to 
put in nomination candidates for jhe various 
State offices who are far above the suspicion 
of being tainted, either in the past or pres- 
ent, with Free-Soilism. Indeed, the revived 
Whig party of Virginia seem to lave profited 
by experience, and determined t» avoid the 
folly which it committed in 1851, ¢f putting an 
old emancipationist in nomination for the of: 
fice of Governor. We know bvy/ little of Mr. 
Goggin, but his best friends vould not com- 
pare hin, as it regards talents, with Mr. Sum- 
mers of Kanawha, or with Mr.Botts of Rich- 
mond. The former was the Whig candidate of 
1851, and was beaten simply btcause, in 1832, 
he supported the emancipation ¢ause, and made 
an able and eloquent speech iy its favor. He 
is now permitted to lie on the shelf, for that 
reason, although his commanding charac- 
ter and talents are admitted. Mr. Botts, who 
possesses almost unrivalled poweras a debater, 
and whose courageous devotion |to Whiggery 
and Americanism have doomed kim to private 
life, is now set aside by the “ Qpposition” in 
Virginia, simply because of his gvowed prefer- 
ence, in 1856, of Fremont to Ba@hanan. How, 
then, is it possible for the Republican party to 
harmonize with such an “ Opposition” as that 
which has been organized in Virginia? The 
proposition is preposterous. 

The Black Democracy have shown less of 
the “wisdom of this world” in their guberna- 
torial nomination, than the Opposition. They 
have put in nomination a man who, eleven 
years ago, in the very heat of the Anti-Slavery 
excitement, committed himself to the cause of 
emancipation ; and who, we believe, never until 
recently made any apology for his connection 
with the emancipation party of Western of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Letcher, in 1847, fully endorsed 
the famous Anti-Slavery address of Dr. Ruffner; 
he addressed a literary association in favor of 
the same views; and signed a letter addressed 
to Dr. Ruffner, in which that gentleman’s An- 
ti-Slavery views were highly commended, ac- 
companied by a request that he would furnish 
them for publication. We subjoin extracts 
from this address, in order that our readers 
may fully understand the position but recently 
occupied by the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Virginia. Dr. Ruffner says: 

“We esteem it a sad, a humiliating fact, which 
should penetrate the heart of every Virginian, 
that from the year 1790 to this time, Virginia 
has lost more people by emigration than all the 
old free States together. Up to 1840, when 
the last census was taken, she had lost more 
by nearly 300,000. She has sent—or we should 
rather say, she has driven from her soil—at 
least one-third of all the emigrants who have 
gone from the old States to the new. More 
than another third have gone from the other old 
slave States. Many of these multitudes who 
have left the slave States have shunned the 
regions of Slavery, and settled in the free coun- 
ties of the West. These were generally in- 
dustrious and enterprising white men, who 
found, by sad experiengi, that a country for 
them. It is a truth, that Slavery drives free 
labor—farmers, mechanics, and all, and some of 
the best of them, too—out of the country, and 
fills their places with negroes. 

“What is it but Slavery that makes Mary- 
landers, Carolinians, and especially old Vir- 
ginians and new Virginians, fly their country 
at such a rate? Some go because they dislike 
Slavery, and desire to get away from it; others, 
because they have gloomy forebodings of what 
is to befall the slave States, and wish to leave 
their familes in a country of hgppier prospects ; 
others, because they oa profitable em- 
ployment among slaveholders; others, industri- 
ous and high-spirited working men, will not 
stay in a country where Slavery degrades the 
working man ; others go, because they see that 
their country, for some reason, does not prosper, 
and that other countries, not far off, are pros- 
pering, and will afford better hopes of prosper- 
ity to themselves; others, a numerous class, 
who are slaveholders, and cannot live without 
slaves, finding that they cannot live longer with 
them on their worn-out soils, go to seek better 
lands and more profitable crops, where slave 
labor may yet for a while enable them and their 
children to live.” * * * 

“And then, fellow-citizens, when you have 
suffered your country to be filled with negro 
slaves, instead of white freemen ; when its pop- 
ulation shall be as motley as Joseph’s coat of 
many colors, as ring-streaked and speckled as 
father Jacob’s flock was in Padan Aram—what 
will the white basis of representation avail you, 
if you obtain it? Whether you obtain it or not, 
Kast Virginia will have triumphed, or, rather, 
Slavery will have triumphed, and all Virginia 
will have become a land of darkness and of the 
shadow of death. 

“Then, by a forbearance which has no merit, 
and a supineness which has no excuse, you will 
have given to your children, for their inher- 
itance, this lovely land blackened with a negro 
population, the offscourings of Eastern Virgin- 
ia, the fag-end of Slavery, the loathsome dregs 
of that cup of abomination which has slesetly 
sickened to death the Eastern half of our Com- 
monwealth. 

“Delay not, then, we beseech you, to raise a 
barrier against this Stygian innundatioa—to 
stand at the Blue Ridge, and with sovereign 
energy say to this Black sea of misery, ‘ Hither- 
to shalt thou come, and no farther.’ ” 

Such were the views entertained by. Mr. 
Letcher in 1847, and he never formally disa- 
vowed them, we believe, until he was in danger 
of losing the nomination for Governor, when, 
like Peter, he was moved by the evil one to a 
denial of the faith. 


The facts and arguments of Dr. Ruffner go- 
ing to demonstrate the ruinous effects of Sla- 
very upon the prosperity of Virginia are im- 
pregnable; and we cannot believe that the 
mind which has once recognised their truth 
can again become insensible to it. It is only 
your ignorant bigots, who honestly uphold Sla- 
very because they have never for a moment 
permitted the light of truth to penetrate their 
darkened minds. We hold, therefore, that Mr. 
Letcher is to-day as much convinced of the 
evils of Slavery as he was when he was the 
colaborer of Dr. Ruffner and of ourselves, in 
the cause of emancipation. For “reasons of 
state,” he now makes an apology to the be- 
nighted Democracy of Virginia for having 
cherished the love of Freedom in his bosom, 
but he cannot honestly desire the perpetuation 
of an institution whose benumbing effects upon 
the State which he aspires to govern he sees 
as clearly as we do, 


The election of such a man to the office of 
Governor would, to say the least of it, argue a 
growing indifference to the distinctions of 
“sound” and “unsound” upon the subject of 
Slavery; and for this and other reasons we 
confess that, much as we dislike the dominant 
party, and desire its overthrow, we shall be very 
well reconciled to the continued ascendency of 
the “Democracy” in Virginia, with our weak 
and erring brother at its head. We cannot 
forget, at the same time, that Governor Wise, 
who, during his memorable campaign of 1855, 
let fly many shafts of wit and ridicule at the 
slave-ridden agriculture of Virginia, is now 
supporting Mr. Letcher ; qnd that which gives 
pecyliay significance to this circumstance is 
the fact, that up tq thedayof the gubernato- 
rial nomination, the Goyerngr's organ, edited by 
his son, denounced Mr. Letcher as an ghboli- 
tionist, ar something yery near akin to one, in 
consequence of his connection with the Ruffner 
pamphjet; and yet, the next day hoisted the 
name of that gentleman as the candidate for 
Governor—an infallible proof that downright 





free-soilism, though somewhat repulsive to the 





Governor, is not an insurmountable objection. 
Here, then, is progress. The world moves. 





HUMBUG ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We are about to make a confession—a strange 
thing for an editor—for who dreams of edito- 
rial fallibility? And yet we have sinned, griev- 
ously sinned, in publishing in the Era, as read- 
ing matter, the two opening chapters of a new 
novel, as if written for the Hra, the announce- 
ment that the work was to be printed in the 
New York Ledger being reserved for the last 
sentence of the last chapter. On reconsidering 
the subject, we feel as if we had been guilty of 
humbugging our readers ; and we promise them 
that we shall not repeat such an offence against 
good taste and sound morals. 





THE LATE TRAGEDY. 

We have omitted to comment upon the late 
horrid tragedy, and the circumstances which 
led to it, from an aversion to enter into details 
which are revolting to modesty, and the ex- 
hibition of which in the columns of a news 
paper only serve to minister to a depraved 
taste. We have also felt disinclined to pass 
judgment upon the living or the dead, until a 
legal investigation shall have cleared up all 
doubt as to the facts of the case. We cannot 
justify homicide except in self-defence ; but, on 
the other hand, we have no inclination to join 
in the hue and cry against a man who, accord- 
ing to the published statements, had received the 
deepest provocation to bloodshed which it is 
possible to imagine. It is in vain to urge that 
he had time for reflection, after learning his 
disgrace, and before meeting the destroyer of 
his peace. The few hours of exasperation 
which intervened would rather serve to madden 
with despair, and to drive him to bloody retri- 
bution. 

It has not been without surprise, mingled 
with disgust, that we have noticed the pharisa- 
ical comments of certain newspapers upon 
this bloody and disgraceful affair. They, good 
souls, are shocked and horrified beyond meas- 
ure at the evidence which it affords of the un- 
paralleled depravity of Washington society. 
They resolve to edify the pure and virtuous 
communities in which they flourish, and at the 
same time turn an honest penny, by furnishing 
the minutest details of Washington feculence, 
accompanied in several cases with pictorial 
illustrations. These pictures are in the high- 
est degree tempting, by the associations they 
awaken, to the prurient curiosity of their read- 
ers, and serve to diffuse still wider the taste for 
that species of literature which commends it- 
self to the economical by its boasted quality of 
cheapness, and which possesses such a charm 
for the ignorant and vicious—the latter espe- 
cially. 

We will not undertake to vindicate Washing- 
ton society for all that is pure and praisewor- 
thy. We have political corruption in abun- 
dance, and the tendency to social corruption 
needs the rebuke of the press and the pulpit ; 
but we state the fact with pleasure, that no 
newspaper in Washington lives and thrives by 
pandering to a depraved taste in the people 
for scandalous and criminal details. 

It may be, and probably is, owing to the 
smallness of our population, that the corrup- 
tion of Washington society is not yet so far ad- 
vanced as to need such organs for its expres- 
sion; or it may be that the superior skill and 
enterprise which are so conspicuously displayed 
at the commercial metropolis, in the art of 
portraying vice and crime in attractive colors, 
has a repressive effect upon the undeveloped 
genius of the political centre. But, at any 
rate, the fact is as we have stated it; and we 


trust that the day may be distant when a dif- 
ferent state of things shall axiat. 





HAYTI. 


The Savannah Republican suggests a plan 
by which the island of Hayti may be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
The philanthropic editor assumes that the 
negroes have no rights which white men are 
bound to respect ; that in fact the whole island 
legitimately belongs to the “ white people” who 
inhabit a corner of it, and that the American 
Government should enter forthwith into a treaty 
with these “ whites,” for the reconquest of the 
negro Republic. The morality of this proposi- 
tion is worthy of men who advocate a revival of 
the slave trade, and of those who defend the 
fundamental doctrine of the Black Democracy, 
that “negroes have no rights which white men’ 
are bound to respect.” It is the morality of 
the highway and the pirate’s creed. 

The assumption that the entire eastern por- 
tion of the island is inhabited by a white popu- 
lation is notoriously false, and is only hypothe- 
cated for the nonce, in order to give color to the 
buccaneering proposition. It would not do to 
propose a treaty with a mulatto Republic, even 
for the expulsion or enslavement of negroes ; 
and hence the Savannah editor has the grace 
to designate the Dominicans as white people. 
The editor says : 

“ReMeDY FOR THE UNSTABLENESS OF 
Hayti.—It is ashame, and a reflection on mod- 
ern civilization, that one of the largest, rich- 
est, and loveliest of all the Indies, lying almost 
in a stone’s throw of our shore, should be aban- 
doned—or a greater portion of it—to the dese- 
cration of an idle and degraded negro popula- 
tion. It is a sacrilege that so fair an inherit- 
ance, crowned with all the natural blessings of 
Heaven, should fall into the hands of a people 
utterly incapable of appreciating or improving 
it. We have not a thought that such a state 
of things could exist in such close age to 
any other civilized nation on the globe. 

“We have a practical remedy to offer for the 
reformation of the island. It does appear to 
us, that if interference by our Government 
could be justified in any case, this is one in 
which she might, with the approval of the whole 
civilized world, interpose and give such direc- 
tion to the condition and future history of the 
island as shall make it what Providence de- 
signed it should be—itself the Garden of the 
Tropics, and the Queen of the Antilles. It is 
the only quarter of the globe towards which we 
feel a filibustering propensity, and we care not 
how soon it shall become the property of the 
American Union, and the idle vagabonds who 
inhabit it driven out or put to some useful em- 
ployment. We are opposed to the violation of 
our neutrality laws, and equally, if not more, 
opposed to heir a ; but there is one way 
in which our jurisdiction may be successfully 
established over the island, not only without 
infringing the law, but with the consent of the 
only legitimate owners of the soil. The entire 
eastern portion of the island is inhabited by a 
white population, and under a white Govern- 
ment, with Santana at its head. The black 
empire is a source of infinite trouble to him, 
and at times he and his predecessors have found 
it not a little difficult to prevent the whole 
island from being overrun by the blacks. Let us 
send @ commissioner to negotiate terms with 
him, and with less than ‘ thirty millions of dol- 
lars,’ the work could be accomplished.” 


If the doctrine which this Georgia editor lays 
down for the Haytiens were made general, it 
might not be found altogether agreeable in prac- 
tice to the Southern States, and particularly to 
those portions of them which are most emi- 
nently blessed with Slavery. Georgia, for in- 
stance, with its ignorance and barbarism, its 
sparse population, composed, in great part, of 
black slaves and “ poor white folks,” its indif- 
ferent agriculture, its rude arts, and meagre 
towns, presents @ scurvy figure by the side of 
Ohio. Georgia had begun to wilt under the 
tread of the slaye, while Ohio was yet a wilder- 
ness, unbroken hy the adyance of civilization ; 
aud yet, at this day, that great, powerful, and 
enlightened Commonwealth has fyll three times 
as many Citizens as Georgia, upon a territory 


less by one third; and, upon the moral code 
laid down by the Savanuah paper, the people 
of Ohio would be warranted in driving out or 
enslaving the Georgians, for their idleness and 
improvidence, and their failure to improve the 
talent which God gave them. 





Joun C. Unperwoop, Eso.—This gentleman, 
who, our readers will remember, was expelled 
from Eastern Virginia in 1856, for presuming 
to exercise his “ inalienable right” of attending 
the Republican National Convention at Phila- 
delphia, as a delegate, is received with more 


the Wheeling Intelligencer, he acknowledges the 
marked attention and hospitality he met with 
from the people, and remarks : 

“All that is necessary to double and quad- 
ruple the wealth of Wheeling, is a knowledge, 
by the business men and manufacturers of New 
England, of .its capabilities. Could they know 
that coal could be obtained here from 50 to 75 
cents per ton, and all the means of living at 
such reduced prices, the tide would soon set 
this way. And since “seeing is believing,” 
what better plan than to have a National Con- 
vention, that would bring that class of men to 
this city? In my judgment, it would prove as 
advantageous as the River and Harbor Conven- 
tion at Chicago, which is said, in a single year, 
to have doubled the wealth of that city, by 
bringing its commercial advantages to the 
notice of capitalists.” 





For the National Era. 
LITTLE LILY. 


Fra | as a falling snow- flake, yet so dear, 
Our hearts are wrung with anguish at thy d ‘ath: 
Oh! strange—as now we turn, al! lone and drear— 
So much should live upon thy little breath. 





Oh! never more —oh! never more on earth 

To clasp thee, darling, and thy kisses greet ; 
Forever miss the music of thy mirth, 

Thy gentle pratiling and thy patiering feet 


The snows will disappear, and spring ‘will come 
With flowery fragrance filling all the air; 

The birds will sing, and drowsy bees will hum, 
Without thy fairy form their life to share. 


And spring will follow spring, year afier year ; 
The corn will ripen, and the fruit will fall, 

The birds and flowers will come and disappear, 
Without thee, pet! oh! dearer than them all: 


And we grow gray, we toilers here of earth, 
Bending in sorrow to the hopeless heart; 
But memory keeps thee young, sweet child of mirth, 
As lovely born, so lovely now thou art. 
acces 

Larce Sax or Siaves.—We briefly noticed, 
last week, a large sale of slaves at Savannah, 
Georgia. They were the property of Pierce 
, Butler, Esq., who resides in Philadelphia, but 
| who was originally, we believe, from South 
| Carolina. Above four hundred slaves were 
| sold, men, women, and children, varying in age 
| from fifteen days to fifty years. A correspondent 
of the New York Tribune was present, and by 
seeming to be in full sympathy with the negro 
buyers and sellers, he was able to take copious 
notes of what transpired without being compli- 
mented with a coat of tar and feathers. The 
reporter says : 

“ For several days before the sale, every ho- 
tel in Savannah was crowded with negro specu- 
lators from North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, who had 
been attracted hither by the prospects of making 
good bagains. Nothing was heard for days, 
in the bar-rooms and public rooms, but talk of 
the great sale, criticisms of the business affairs 
of Mr. Butler, and speculations as to the prob- 
able prices the cnak would bring. The office 
of Joseph Bryan, the negro broker who had the 
management of the sale, was thronged every 
day by eager inquirers in search of iatoenatien, 
and by some who were anxious to buy, but 
were uncertain as to whether their securities 
would prove acceptable. Little parties were 
made up from the various hotels every day, to 
visit the race-course, distant sume three miles 
from the city, to look over the chattels, discuss 
their points, and make memoranda for guidance 
on the day of sale. The buyers were generally 
of a rough breed, slangy, profane, and bearish, 
being for the most part from the back river 
and swamp plantations, where the elegances of 
polite life are not perhaps developed to their 
fullest extent. In fact, the humanities are sad- 
ly neglected by the petty tyrants of the rice 
fields that border the great Dismal Swamp, 
their knowledge of the luxuries of our best 
society comprehending only revolvers and 
kindred delicacies.” 

The slaves generally appear to have “been 
full-blooded negroes, which is always the case 
on large plantations, where they remain seclu- 
ded for generations from association with white 
men. They had never been sold before, having 
passed all their lives on the Butler plantations, 
near Darien, in Georgia, or at St. Simon’s 
island, immediately on the coast. It is a hope- 
ful sign of the progress of humane ideas that hus- 
bands and wives were not separated from each 
other, or from their small children. Still, many 
distressing separations of older children from 
their parents took place. The writer in the 
Tribune describes the auction scene as follows: 

“The slaves remained at the race-course, 
some of them for more than a week, and all of 
them for four days before the sale. For these 
preliminary days, their shed was constantly 
visited by speculators. The negroes were ex- 
amined with as little consideration as if they 
had been brutes indeed; the buyers pulling 
their mouths open to see their teeth, pinching 
their limbs to find how muscular they were, 
walking them up and down to detect any signs 
of lameness, making them stoop and bend in 
different ways that they might be certain there 
was no concealed rupture or wound ; and, in 
addition to all this treatment, asking them 
scores of questions relative to their qualifica- 
tions and accomplishments.” 

Mr. Butler gave each of his former chattels 
one dollar at parting with them. The sale was 
made to satisfy creditors. The total sum of the 
sales was $303,850. The highest price paid 
for a single man $1,750, the man being “a fair 
carpenter and caulker.” A woman sold for 
$1,250. She was recommended as a cotton hand 
and house servant. 








For the National Era. 


PIERCE BUTLER A COMMUNICANT 
OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Pierce Butler, Esq., who lately disposed of 
his immense stock of slaves at Savannah, is 
one of the prominent members of the Episco- 
pal Church in this city. He is in full commun- 
ion with the “Church of the Epiphany,” of 
which the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng was rec- 
tor, and is very ‘active in the Sunday School, 
Choir, Bible Classes, and other associations of 
this parish. Mr. Butler is likewise a vestry- 
man, and held this office during the rectorate 
of the late Mr. Tyng. He voted for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Tyng; and after the latter was 
ejected from the pulpit, Mr. B. had his place 
supplied by a clerical slaveholder from South 
Carolina, who became the rector. 

Will Mr. Butler be ae pe to continue a 
communicant of the Church of the Epiphany? 
We think that the rector, vestry, and congre- 
gation, will not interfere in this matter, espe- 
cially as pastor and people are either slavehold- 
ers or warm sympathizers with the “peculiar 
institution.” Eprpnaxy, 

Philadelphia, March 14, 1859, 

This comes to us anonymously. The writer 
should have sent his name.—Ed. Era, 





Tue Onto State Treasury Deratcation.— 
Cleveland, March 11.—The report made by the 
commirsioners 5 ey to investigate the de- 
falcation of Mr. Breslin, former State Treasur- 
er, state that Mr. B., to whom they paid a visit 
in Canada, declares that $200,000 was lost, 
chiefly by loans to ingolvent railroad companies, 
by establishing the Bank of Indianapolis with 
auxiliary branches throughout the State of In- 
diana, and by various other banking projects in 
Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, and Maryland. 


More Asovut THE WanpereR’s NEGROES.— 
Augusta, March 11.—The Savannah Republi- 
can of this morning states the Wanderer’s Afri- 
cans are at Jacksonville, Telfair county. The 
were aprested near Albany, and carried bac 
eighty miles, where on will probably be claim- 
of by their owners, e reports relative to the 





favor at Wheeling. In a letter to the editor of 


THE REVIEW, 


Memoir of the Life of John Quincy Adams. Py Josiah 
Quiney, LLD. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Com- 
pany. 1°59. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


Those who wish to find in biographies the 
information that Carlyle desired concerning 
Margaret Fuller, “what kind of shoes and 
stockings she wore, and what time she got up 
in the morning,” will be disappointed in this 
book. It professes to comprise only “ the most 
important events in the life of a statesman,” 
and it deals almost solely with events that re- 
late to the State. In fact, Mr. Adams's life for 
many years was so interwoven with that of his 
country, that the greater part of his biography 
is history. From the time when, a rosy-cheeked 
boy, he held his mother’s hand, and watched 
with her the burning houses of Charleston, and 


Hill, till the day, more than seventy years after- 
ward, when he fell with his harness on, amid 
the scene of his conflicts and his victories, the 
influences which shaped his country’s destinies 
were those that shaped his own. In the vol- 


temporary, & relative, (?) and a warm personal 
friend, one whose vigorous youth ripened into 
vigorous manhood in the midst of the scenes 
which he describes, and in many of which he was 
himself no unimportant actor, it would hardly be 
reasonable to expect that coolness of judgment 
and absolute impartiality which would be justly 
demanded of a more distant historian ; yet we 
are by no means prepared to say that the ver- 
dict of posterity will not be essentially that of 
the worthy and venerable author before us. 
The life of John Quincy Adams is one of 
the most precious treasures which his genera. 
tion has bequeathed to us. Turning over these 
pages, we find ourselves once more in that ma- 
jestic presence. The long silent voice—a voice 
that was always raised for freedom and truth, 
but had no tones for injustice—rings again in 
our ears as of old. The air grows purer, the 
breath freer, the form instinctively more erect, 
and heart and arm are nerved anew for the 
world-old contest. The life of this “Old Man 
Eloquent,” and the book, so far as it represents 
his life, are replete with lessons of virtue and 
wisdom. Whether a young man in Russia, re- 
sisting the temptations to extravagance which 
surround him, giving up his country-seaf from 
“ considerations de finance,” and frankly and 
modestly avowing it at the inquiries of the Em- 
peror, or reluctantly accepting from his father, 
at the instance of Washington, the embassy to 
Prussia, and entreating that he may be recalled 
at the earliest moment compatible with the 
public weal, or meeting the importunities of 
his friends, that he should expose the conduct 
and motives of the rivals who maligned him, 
with the calm reply, “ The execution of my du- 
ties is the only answer I can give to censure. | 
will do absolutely nothing to promote any pre 
tensions my friends may think I have’ to the 
Presidency. My business is to serve the pub- 
lic to the best of my abilities in the station as- 
signed me, and not to intrigue for my own ad- 
vancement. I never, by the most distant hint 
to any one, expressed a wish for any public 
office, and I shall not now begin to ask for that 
which, of all others, ought to be most freely and 
spontaneously bestowed,” or avowing and in- 
variably pursuing his intention to make integ- 
rity and qualification the only criterions of ap- 
| pointments to office—to remove no incumbent 
| on account of political hostility, and to appoint 
no one from the sole consideration of political 
| adherence,” declaring “my system has beeny 
and continues to be, to nominate for reappoint 
ment all officers, for a term of years, whose 





commissions expire, unless official or moral 
| misconduct is charged and substantiated against 
them. I am importuned to serve my friends, 
and reproached for neglecting them, because I 
will not dismiss officers, faithful and able, be- 
cause they are my political opponents, to pro- 
vide for my own partisans. TZhis Iwill not 
do”—perfectly aware of the consequences of 
his impartiality, but choosing rather “ to fall in 
upholding the Constitution of his country on its 
true and pure principles, than to become the 
abettor of corruption, and participator in its 
wages for the sake of power ’’—or bravely and 
completely defending the right of woman to 
petition Congress on political subjects, or quiet- 
ly persisting in a refusal to vote on what he 
considered an unconstitutional resolution, and 
refusing also to avoid assuming such a respon- 
sibility by absenting himself from the House, 
as had been suggested, or indignantly and con- 
temptuously flinging off the charges of treason 
heaped upon that noble head, grown gray in its 
country’s service, by those who were not worthy 
to unloose the latchets of his shoes; always, 


shines through, till we are alinost ready to say; 


guile.” 

And he was successful. Suecessful not only 
in the rewards that integrity cannot fail to 
bring, but successful in attaining the ends which 
smaller men prostrate their manhood to secure. 


the reproaches of disappointed followers. 
was his eye and voice alone that quelled the 
four days’ tumult in the House. Visiting Cin- 
cinnati, to lay the corner-stone of their Obser- 
vatory, his journey was a triumphal march, his 
entry that of a conqueror. Returning to the 
House after a severe illness, the whole body 
rose spontaneously as one man to receive him, 
business was at once suspended, and he was 
formally conducted to his usual seat. And 
when “the last of earth” had come, and the 
true soul had received full “content” in “the 
bosom of his Father and his God,” multitudes 
of the highest and best in the land attended 
his obsequies. Members of Congress from 
every State in the Union followed northward 
the funeral car, and helped to lay the sacred 
dust in the bosom of his own beloved Massa- 
chusetts. 
Shall we ever look upon his like again ? 





Swamp Doctor’s Adventures in the Southwest. Major 
Thorpe’s Scenes in Arkansas. Big Bear’s Adventures 
and Travels. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. For <ale 
by Shillington, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
The above works constitute a continuation of 

Peterson’s edition of Humorous American 
Works. There are some good stories scattered 
through them, but the greater part of these vol- 
umes is composed of lame attempts at wit, inter- 
mingled with a large amount of vulgarity. The 
writers, in their endeavors to be funny, have 
become simply coarse. They mistake slang 
for humor, and vulgarity for the highest order 
of wit. 





The Lady of Albarone. By George Lippard. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. For sale by Shilling- 
ton, Penn. avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A story in the New York Ledger style. 
Dictionary of Congress. By Charles Lanman. Phila 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. For sale by all Book- 
sellers. 


Through the kindness of the author, we have 
received a copy of this excellent work. In it 
the author does not pretend to give lengthy 
biographies, but only succinct accounts of all 
who have figured in either House of Congress. 
Some years ago, we believe, Mr. Wheeler at- 
tempted to make a “ Biographical and Political 
History of Congress,” which was on a very 
comprehensive plan, but unfortunately never 
got beyond the first volume. The present 


listened to the booming cannon of Bunker | 


ume before us, written professedly without eu- | 
logy, as without criticism, yet written by a co- | 


“Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no | 
| Marquis, was the Ambassador of Louis 
the thir | vent 


Successively endowed with offices of the high- | 
est trust, he outlived the hatred of rivals and | 
It | 


| ing, when General Custine was returning 
hotel in Berlin, a man in a cloak threw : 
of papers at his feet, and hastily disappear’ 
The bundle contained the most secret and m 
complete account of the transactions ot ! 
Pilnitz Convention, supplied from the Pruss 








is a copious appendix, containing 
variety of information, showing the 
tion of the Government offices, giving 
all the public officers since the for, 
the Constitution, a brief account 0 
dential election, with the name 
ive electors attached, &c. We 
ommend the book to our readers, 
most useful political text-books in 


use, 

The Terant House; a Novel. New York : 
De Witt. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wa 
We confess to an agreeal 


on reading this work. For the mat 


often vibrate between sentime 


on taking up the present work we ex 
find the old story served up in the 
style end manner. Here, however, 
the author speaks free 
and misery and desolation to be foun 
purlieus of New York, his book has ; 
tainted with anything offensive to 
or sound morals. Bishop Potter of P, 
nia, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Dr. Bellows, 





| unite in recommending this work to +! 
able attention of all, as being im 
interesting in its facts, and throwing | 
subject too little considered. 


Fankwer. The San Jacinto in the & ascf] 
and Japan. By W > M. Wood. M D.t.s 
York: Harper & Brothers, 
ry, Penn. avenne, Washington, D.C 


Ls a 4 2 
This volume contains an accoun 


ring 1855 and 1856—giving, among 
of interest, a history of the Mission to 


clusion of the treaty with Siam, by My 


oth 


place in the autumn of 1853. 
gives us the result of his observation 
often-written-on but inexhaustil 
eign “countries and people.” Wit 
years, the demand for books of travel 
venture has remarkably increased, and 
lic seem to have awakened to the cons; 
of the importance of such researches 
the illustration of the manners 
other countries. 


Richard Baxter; second, the Assyri 
fourth, Recent Works on Syria and t 


seventh, Condition of the Free Colore 
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Everything that affords the 
least insight into the history ethniolo 
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geographical—of other nations, into th 
or modes of living, is eagerly seized upon and 
read by thousands. The veteran author of 
book has chronicled his views in a most . 
taining and pleasing manner, and the vecasional 
hits at the navy, thrown in, will not in the ey 
of many readers detract from its value. 
The Christian Examiner, for March. Bosto: Cro. 
Nichols, & Co., 177 Washington street 

The present number possesses several attra 
ive articles. The first, a liberal and ap} 
ciative sketch of the life and characte 


an hn 
pire ; third, History of Methodism in E 





nheland 


he Hol 


Land ; fifth, Dr. Ichabod Nichols: sixth, Sia) 


1 Peoph 


of the United States; eighth, Whar Mad 
Franklin ? 
a 
BUREAUCRATIC LEAKINGS 
Whiter Praixs, 
Westchester Co., N. ¥., Feb. V3, 1859 
| Tu the Editor of the National Eva: 
| It may be known to many of your read 
| that Herzen, the distinguished Russian ea 
| has lately been enabled to publish, in Germa 
| and English, a very remarkable book 
Autobiography of the Czarina Catharine. 
This manuscript had been successfully pr 
served from the public eye for more than sixty 


years, and lias at length comt 
hands in a singular manner. 


most private papers. 
throne, he allowed two manuscript « 
the same to be taken for the perusal « 
for them exclusively. 


to the system by which he subsists at 
ishes, that he actually transmitted to 





| 


| to the scofling eyes of Europe. 


| history of Prussia deserves to be recot 
the side of this. 


refer the curious to the work of the | 


Marquis de Custine on Russia, in the 
| French, for the chapters which containt 


to its main purpose. 

General Custine, the father of the 
the Court of Berlin, in 1791 
the French Revolution. All the French 
at every Court in Hurope were imstruct 
explanations of what had been then 
transacted at the 
crowned heads, known as the Convent 
nitz, but 
nite information in relation thereto. 


celebrated Conve 
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Chancery, by some trusted servant of U 
sian monarchy, who was, nevertheless, 


pathies. 
these State secrets, neither de Custine 


in the besi-regulated families.” 
Yours, &e., 

OBITUARY. 

“The fairest flowers are the first to (ade 

Died suddenly, while at school in 

New York, Miss Puitomena Benson, 

Miss Benson inherited | 


of Brooklyn. 


ing the anthem sung in heaven: 

that hath loved us, and washed us from 

in his own blood, to him be glory and 

ion forever and ever. 
en 

From Kansas.—Wyandot City, K. 

2, 1859.—The Territorial Legislative 


Amen.” 


work for Kansas. The Legislawre, 


the following “act to establish peace 
sas:” 


heretofore committed in the counties of 
rowing out of any political difference 
t 


complaint or indictment in any cour 
euer in this Territory. 


opinion, shall ba dismissed. 
Sec, 3. This act to take effect 

force from and after its passage. 

Approved, February 11, 1859. 
S. Mepary. 


Governor of Kansas Teri 
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affair are much tangled. 


sides part devoted to biographical notices, there 


valued at $3,000,000. 


Herzen, the bitterest foe to the Russia 
| in the world, a copy taken from one of the ai 
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now in the heart of the city of Detroit, andi 


into Herzen's 


The Emperors Paul and Alexander, eo 
ceiving the details of the autobiography to bea 
scandal to the reputation of the family of R 
manoff, hid the manuscript away among their 


The late Emperor Nicholas pursued the sat 
policy, but when the present Czar ascended the 
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of the intimate friends of the Royal family, a 
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¢ disorganization of the black 
-. freelY admitted in private conver: 
- ore candid adherents of that 
S ai _ Its members no long: 
oa incommon. Itis divide 
on, petween North and bem 
ween East and West; and the 
oT subdivided, upon almost ev 
, Sali up. For instance, th 
. Enquirer says: “ That ] 
ld defend the present Admit 
-_ int where such defence wo 
en principles of the Demo 
Mi xactly what the ‘ Enquirer’ ex 
. ° Virginia Democracy required 
“ when the President, or ar 
tempts to urge upon the Demo 
: gort to specific tariff duties, t 
y wer internal improvements by 
Government and the adoption o 
ration bankrupt act, we make 
nti like M. Yalleyrand wished t 
ee i will respectfully find it 
7 his hands.” The Enquire 
as follows: “ When the O 
| the Federal aberr: 

meatiets we tell them flatly, that 
e to complain, they shall ne 
perial 


Th 


the 
that 


“7 ie 
notice , 
pt to assal 


choos 2 
rather in the nature of an im 
milion” edict! : 

The Washington States, represet 
wing of the party, is equally expli 
demnation of the President. It St 

« But sivce there is no denying 
essential differences between the 
tion and the Democracy, we are p 
serve that its apologists: have set 
of a separation which will relieve 
very painful embarrassments, 

© Will any Democrat, for insta 
to justify the enormous expenditur 
eral Government ? Can any Deme 
the President’s protective-tariff p 
any Democrat of the State-rights 

ort the Pacific railroad, or the 
tectorate of Mexico, or the propo: 
the Executive with the war-makit 
those other enterprises of Federal 
ment which are too familiar to req 
lation? ‘Then, why attempt an 
measures which fidelity to princiy 
to repudiate ? Such conduct wo 
place the Democratic party in an 
titude before the country, but wou 
pair the effect of its resistance to t 
the Opposition.” 


Alex. R. Boteler will, by genere 
the Whig candidate for Congress fr 
(Va.) district. 


Uxsounp. — Senator Davis of 
made a tour North last summer 
health, as he alleged; but, acco 
former friends and admirers, he w: 
ical honors. Physically he ma 
profited by his journey ; but it wo 
he has thrown himself “ outside 
political organization ” at home. 
pi editor says : 

“We would not now touch him 
foot pole. His course during that 
showed that he loved popularity b 
did the prosperity of his section—t 
sacrifice the South for Preside 
We have no patience with, or « 
man, who to gain personal agg 
will pander to the morbid Uni 
which appears to pervade certain 
North, and which it is necessary 
before he can reach the Presid 
Mr. Davis has done this, and we 
Southern-rights school of politic: 
none of him. If we are to have $ 
didates, let us have them of the ri 


Dové.as In Georsia.—The co 
tor Douglas, says the Mobile Regi 
with universal condemnation at 
There was a time when he stood 
estimation of the Democracy th 
country, and when he was consi 
of bearing the standard of the par 
number of the leading men of 
States. But that time is now pas 
ing all his celebrity and honors it 
of the party, and using the facilitic 
it for transmitting three hundred 
sand of his speeches over the | 
cost, he now finds it his interest 
the arms of his former enemies, 
with the Black Republicans for hi 
vation. This conduct is duly ap; 
already we see it properly denoun 
tion of the people. At a recent n 
Democracy of Spaulding county 
the following resolution was ado 
a Re a doubt, the una 
ments of the 7 *ratic rty 
Gane Jemocratic party 

“ Resolved, That we condemn th 
sned by Stephen A. Douglas, as 
and destructive to the rights of th 
we hereby pledge ourselves, if he 
candidate for the Presidency, tou 
exertions to defeat his election.” 
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ious appendix, containing a 
s yr on 








‘information, showing the tt) . 
Ff r 2 
e Government offices, givi Baniza. 
Hi 8, giving a list of 


itution, a brief account of each Presi. 
ection, with the names of the Tespect. 
ors attached, &c. We cordially reo, 
the book to our readers, as one Of the 
ful political text-books in use. 


it House; a Novel. New York: 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wa 


ublie officers since the formation 
0 


Robert yj 
shington 
ifess to an agreeable disappointmens 
ng this work. For the many books 
port to give an insight into the cond}. 
e poor and desolate of New York a 
‘ate between sentimental Philanthropy 
arity near to the things described, that 
rup the present work we expected to 
old story served up in the Self-same 
1 manner. Here, however, although 
or speaks freely concerning the a 
sry and desolation to be found jn the 
of New York, his book has not been 
‘ith anything offensive to good taste 
morals. Bishop Potter of Pennsylya 
. Dr. Hawks, Dr. Bellows, and many 
tinguished clergymen of New York 
recommending this work to the Riven. 
antion of all, as being important and 
ig in its facts, and throwing light on a 
00 little considered. 


The San Jacinto in the Seas of Lddia Chi 
* a Sy ung 
an. By W. M. Wood, M. DU. 8. N. New 
larper & Brothers. Forsale by Taylor & M: ‘ 
1. avenne, Washington, D.C. : 
olume contains an account of the voy 
1e San Jacinto in the Eastern Seas dut 
aS, 
“ if Aas 1 
5 and 1856—giving, among other topics 
st, a history of the mission to and con 
of the treaty with Siam, by Mr. Harris 
ent Minister to Japan, and also a full 
] 
ion of the attack upon Hong Kong, 
ur readers will recollect to have 


: taken 
the autumn of 1856. 


The author als 
the result of his observation on thatj 
itten-on but inexhaustible subject, for 
ountries and people.” Within a fey 
1e demand for books of travel and ad 
has remarkably increased, and the pub 
to have awakened to the consciousnes, 
nportance of such researches as tend t 
tration of the manners and customs of 
Everything that affords th: 
sight into the history—ethnological o 


ountries. 


hical—of other nations, into their habitaaim 


's of living, is eagerly seized upon an 
thousands. The veteran author of thi; 
's chronicled his views in a most enter 
and pleasing manner, and the occasiona 
the navy, thrown in, will not in the eye 
y readers detract from its value. 





istian Examiner, for March. Boston: Crosby 
Nichols, & Co., 177 Washington street, 
present number possesses several attract 
icles. The first, a liberal and appre 
sketch of the life and character 
d Baxter; second, the Assyrian En 
hird, History of Methodism in England 
Recent Works on Syria and the Hol 
fifth, Dr. Ichabod Nichols; sixth, Siam 
1, Condition of the Free Colored Peopl 
United States; eighth, What Mad 


in? 
—_——~—. 


BUREAUCRATIC LEAKINGS, 


Waiter Praiys, 

Westchester Co., N. Y., Feb. 13, 1859. 

Editor of the National Era: 

nay be known to many of your reade 
lerzen, the distinguished Russian exil 
rely been enabled to publish, in Germa 
nglish, a very remarkable book-—* 7’ 
iography of the Czarina Catharine.” 

3 manuscript had been successfully pr¢ 
| from the public eye for more than six 

and bas at length come into Herzen 

in a singular manner. 

» Emperors Paul and Alexander, cot 
g the details of the autobiography to be 
al to the reputation of the family of R¢ 
ff, hid the manuscript away among the 
private papers. 

e late Emperor Nicholas pursued the san 
‘, but when the present Czar ascended th 
e, he allowed two manuscript copies 4 
me to be taken for the perusal of « fe 
. intimate friends of the Royal family, au 
em exclusively. 
e of these intimates bears so much ill-wi 
» system by which he subsists and flou 
, that he actually transmitted to the exil 
en, the bitterest foe to the Russian Cou 
e world, a copy taken from one of the afor 
couple, to be by the latter blazoned abro: 
ie scotling eyes of Lurope. ; 
parallel instance afforded by the diplomat 
ry of Prussia deserves to be recounted | 
ide of this. I give it from memory, ati 
the curious to the work of the prese! 
juis de Custine on Russia, in the origin 
ch, for the chapters which contain the ane 
are omitted in the American republicatio 
e work, on the ground of their irrelevan 
$ main purpose. 
eneral Custine, the father of the preset 
quis, was the Ambassador of Louis XVI: 
Court of Berlin, in 1791—the third year ¢ 
French Revolution. All the French Envoy 
very Court in Europe were instructed to as 
anations of what had been then recent! 
sacted at the celebrated Convention ¢ 
med heads, known as the Convention of Pi 
, but all were unable to procure any det 
information in relation thereto. One evel 
when General Custine was returning to hi 
1 in Berlin, a man in a cloak threw a bundl 
apers at his feet, and hastily disappeare' 
bundle contained the most secret and mo 
iplete account of the transactions of bs 
itz Convention, supplied from the Prussis 
neery, by some trusted servant of the Pru 
1 monarchy, who was, nevertheless, impre; 
2d with French principles and rench sy 
hies. Who the individual was who betray? 
se State secrets, neither de Custine nor tl 
id ever knew. The only moral I woulda 
1 to these two remarkable instances of int 
ty is, that “ Accidents will sometimes occu 
he best-regulated families.” 

Yours, &e., PLYMOUTH. 
—— 
OBITUARY. 

“The fairest flowers are the first to fade.” 
Jied suddenly, while at school in Home 
y York, Miss Puitomena BENSON, aged h 
1, eldest daughter of Alfred G. aes Esq 
3rooklyn. Miss Benson inherited from he 
ther a voice and apitude for music rarel 
alled. Though the choir of the home cir! 
, lost its Philomela, her sweet notes are swel 
- the anthem sung in heaven: “Unto hi 
t hath loved us, and washed us from our sv 
his own blood, to him be glory and dom 
. forever and ever. Amen.” 

—_—_—_——_——— i, 
From Kansas.—Wyandot City, K- T, - 
1859.—The Territorial Legislative Asset} 
y has closed its session, and has done a g% 
rk for Kansas. The Legislature, by 7 
th the advice and consent of the peg 
d Jndges of the United States Court, Peat 
> following “act to establish peace 1m ® 
s: : 
Be it enacted, d'c., That no criminal oo 
retofore committed in the counties of Lys 
nn, Bourbon, McGee, Allen, and r= , 
owing out of any political difference 0 ta 
n, shall be subject to any prosecution ane 
mplaint or indictment in any court W 
er in this Territory. : ; 
Sec. 2, That all criminal actions now 4 
enced, growing out of political difference 
inion, shall ba dismissed. B 
Sec. 3. This act to take effect and be 
ree from and after its passage. 
Approved, February 11, 1859. 
S. Mepary. 
Governor of Kansas Territory: 





A Goop SrecuLation.—A portion 7 
as once General Cass’s farm, and which - ' 
red to sell twenty years ago for $7,50 4 
ow in the heart of the city of Detroit, 4” 
alued at $3,000,000, 
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— SoLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

4. disorganization of the black Democracy 
me admitted in private conversation, by all 
e ager adherents of that once power- 
ae ‘Its members no longer hold any 
i “;incommon. Itis divided geograph- 
Fae North and South, as well as 
n Fast and West; and the sections are 
ed, upon almost every question 
For instance, the Richmond 
| Enquirer says? “ That Mr. Letcher 
a“ defend the present Administration on 
"3 a int where such defence would not con- 
a ; the principles of the Democratic party, 
aly what the * Enquirer’ expected, and 
\, Vir ‘nia Democracy required. It adds, 
c when the President, or anybody else, 

apts to urge upon the Democratic party 
ah to specilic tariff duties, the construc- 
‘yal improvements by the Federal 
and the adoption of a Federal 


seals 


jetween BAS" 
1 subdivid 
si 


rat comes UP» 


js CNA 


thd 


of intel 


punent, 





6 i <a ‘on bankrupt act, we make bold to treat 
a “ke M. Talleyrand wished to serve the 
aie ye will respeetfully find it necessary to 
wget hands.” ‘The Haquirer also gives 

sop as tollows : * When the Opposition at- 

toassail the Federal aberrations of the 
Pre jont, we tell them flatly, that although we 


» to complain, they shall not.” This is 
‘vor in the nature of an imperial, not “ a ver- 
~ edict ! 
; rhe Washington Slates, representing another 
of the party, is equally explicit in its con- 
‘eaiion ‘ It says: 
‘ But <ivce there is no denying the fact of 
tial differences between the Administra- 
' n and the Democracy, we are pleased to ob- 
ry that its apologists have set the example 
yaration which will relieve our party of 
nfal embarrassments, | 

SWill any Democrat, for instance, venture 

; : : : 

. ‘ystify the enormous expenditures of the Fed- 
Government ? Can any Democrat approve 
ihe President's protective tariff policy? Does 
soe Democrat of the State-rights school sup- 
“ie Pacific railroad, or the military pro- 
: saith of Mexico, or the proposition to arm 
sha Executive with the war-making power, or 
other enterprises of Federal aggrandize- 

- which ave too familiar to require recapitu- 

9 Then, why attempt an apology for 
"ares whieh fidelity to principle obliges us 
vnadiate 2 Such conduct would not only 
she Democratic party in an equivocal at- 
hefore the country, but would fatally im- 
vir the effect of its resistance to the attacks of 
ypusition. 


of the President. 


erve 


fase 
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\lux. R. Boteler will, by general consent, be 
Whiy candidate for Congress from Loudoun 
iV.) district. 


coryp.— Senator Davis of Mississippi, 
1. 4 tour North last summer in search of 


maue 





s he alleged; but, according to his 
ends aud admirers, he was after polit- 
| honors. Physically he may have been 
suited by his journey ; but it would seem that 
h has thrown himself “ outside of a healthy 
pilitical organization at home. A Mississip- 


ir 


j editor Says 
" We would not now touch him with a forty- 
jut ple. His course during that tour plainly 
dhowed that he loved popularity better than he 
di the prosperity of his section—that he would 
wtiice the South for Presidential honors. 
We have no patience with, or charity for, a 
mai, who to gain personal aggrandizement, 
will pander to the morbid Union sentiment 
which appears to pervade certain circles at the 
North, and which it is necessary to propitiate 
before he can reach the Presidential chair. 
Mr. Davis has done this, and we of the true 
Southern-rights school of politicians will have 
wothim. If we are to have Southern can- 
dilates, let us have them of the right stamp.” 


Dotutas iy Georuta.—The course of Sena- 
vr Douglas, says the Mobile Register, has met 





ith universal condemnation at the South. 
here was a time when he stood high in the 
etimation of the Democracy throughout the 





nutty, and when he was considered worthy 
‘hearing the standard of the party by a large 
+ of the leading men of the Southern 
Sutes. But that time is now past. After gain- 
ing all his celebrity and honors in the service 
ofthe party, and using the facilities afforded by 
it {or transmitting three hundred and fifty thou- 
suid of his speeches over the Union, free of 
wst, he now finds it his interest to glide into 
the arms of his former enemies, and conspire 
with the Black Republicans for his further ele- 
vation, This conduct is duly appreciated, and 
alnady we see it properly denounced by a por- 
lon of the people. At a recent meeting of the 
leuoeracy of Spaulding county, in Georgia, 
the tollowing resolution was adopted, and ex- 
jresses, Without doubt, the unanimous senti- 


wets of the Democratic party of the whole 
Slate: 





"Resolved, That we condemn the course pur- 
til by Stephen A. Douglas, as disorganizing 
aul destructive to the rights of the South ; and 
Ww hereby pledge ourselves, if he should be a 
atilidate for the Presidency, to use our utmost 
tiettions to defeat his eleetion.” 





Rervenicaxs or lowa, Beware !—A Wash- 
ington correspox dent of the Baltimore Sun gives 
tle following note of warning to the Republi- 
eas of lowa, which it is hoped they will heed, 
Theinvineible ex-Nexator Jones, with commend- 
‘We patriotism and heroic resolution, will de- 
cea foreign nission, in this age of oflice- 
“ekitiy, in order that he may bend the great 
euerzies of his mind to the regeneration of his 
“ipted State! The correspondent says : 

“In an ofiejal quarter that should best know 

spect to acceptances of appointments, it is 
ieved that Gen, Jones will accept the 

‘sion to New Granada. It jg ynderstood that 
“contemplates bending his energies fo the re- 
“nption of lowa from Republican rule. 





Uap to PLease.—A correspondent of the 
baltinore Sun states that “ Negotiations are 
daailess on fot for a change in the direction 
by Washington @pion.” 

; The Washington Union changes its direction 
se three times a week, and we are at a loss 

*seeount for the formal announcement of an 
““ofsuch frequent periodical occurrence. 


of 





lie tawn elections in New York this year 


LOW 4 Jap, : . - 
‘lurge Republican gain over 1858. The 


“Wwinary js : 

|; Repub. Amer. Dem. 

isu 398 45 200 
« 422 23 185 





een towns, either the elections have 
ry \lor the results have not been as- 


“Pete MaKe STRANGE Bep-FELLOWS.— 
“ti ork Herald, which for two years has 
the - the position of confidential organ of 
. dent, while it has uniformly denounced 
omg Which elected him as corrupt, factious, 
“SP aren is now strongly contending 
ition ms tcting the triumph of the Oppo- 
President _— W hat can it mean? Is 
chanan for Goggin or Letcher ? 


res] 
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Tue Poor ; 
‘ork OSTMASTER GENERALSHIP.—The New 
4 t 


MES Says : 


"Almost ey : 
iON ox, ‘every prominent politician in Wash- 
ail yh;, 2 °°tS 8 Nomination tor the Presidency ; 
“1S Was th ’ 


ie reason why the President was 

£0 into the shades of the Patent 

~ « successor for the late Postmaster 

“peli 4 politician would risk his popu- 

tiny by: esidential candidate, by under- 

which luties of an office, the disbursements 
Were to be largely curtailed,” 







led to 
> fing 


% ae 


ap Pecial cominittee of the New York Leg- 
bili, wipe rtay reported a personal liberty 
Nile then 8 the fugitive slave law, and pro- 
Sidereg “3 "0 person in the State shall be con- 
Bived of ma or subject to sale, or be de- 
On law shat without due process of com- 
vine a tial by jury. The penalties for 
$j, be law are a tine of from $1,000 to 
Cates — ‘Wenty years imprisonment. It de- 
Uy the a “very slave coming into the State 
. “usent of his owner shall be free, 
ey: a ae 
0. Gang ini dudex announces Mr. William 
RSS with “s @ candidate for re-election to Con- 
‘Out & competitor, 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The funeral of the late Postmaster General 
took place Thursday. The funeral services 
were held in the east room of the President's 
House. Every mark of respect was shown to 
the memory of the deceased. Resolutions of 
respect were passed by the Senate, to which 
body the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Brown was communicated by the President. 
All the public offices in Washington were hung 
with black, and closed Thursday, and the Sec- 
retaries of the Departments issued appropriate 
notices to those under their authority. 

‘His remains were temporarily deposited in a 
vault at the Congressional Cemetery, to remain 
for some weeks, but we learn that it was found 
convenient a day or two subsequently to remove 
the remains to Tennessee. 


Mr. Wiggin, who was rejected for the fishery 
commissioner, will succeed Ex-Governor Hub- 
bard, of Maine, as inspector of custom-houses 
in northerr New England. 


Major Ben. McCulloch has resigned the 
Marshalship of Texas, and his brother Henry 
appointed to the vacancy and confirmed. 


We see it stated that the Secretary of War 
has appointed a commissien, consisting of Cap- 
tain Meigs, Superintendent of the Washington 
Aqueduct, Captain Meade, Superintendent of 
the Lake Surveys, and Captain Franklin, Sec- 
retary of the Lighthouse Board, to proceed to 


Boston, March 7, 1859. 
Mount Vernon Ball — Germanias Concert — 

Brigade Band Concert—Removal of the Post 

Office to Summer street--Howard Atheneuim-— 

we, 

To the Editor cf the National Era : 

The gayety of the season culminated in the 
Mount Vernon ball on Friday evening, at the 
Boston Theatre, surpassing, if possible, the turn- 
out of the Tigers on the 28th ult. 

The decorations were not as dark as before,. 
being mostly white and gold. Over the street 
were suspended three lines of bunting, consist- 
ing of our national colors with the flags of other 
nations, &c. Over the entrance, midway of 
the cornice, was placed a gilt eagle, with shields 
and flags. From either side fell the folds of 
our national flag, so disposed as to form an 
arch over the centre-piece of the decorations, 
which was a fine bronze bust of Washington, 
surmounted by a natural eagle, with shield and 
scroll, a glory of flags, and a black gilt-border- 
ed scroll, with the name of Washington in sil- 
ver gilt. Over the main entrance were erected 
temporary porticos covered with red and white 
bunting, screening the alighting lady from the 
weather. The large vestibule was conopied 
with lace, lined with banners, and over the en- 
trance to the hall were erected a showy arch, 
bearing the words Mount Vernon Ball. The 
hall was a perfect profusion of national colors. 
The lobbies and staircases were draped with 
beautiful festoons of evergreen, with wreaths of 
evergreens and flowers. 

The decorations of the interior were on a 
gorgeous scale, the immense stage was canopi- 
ed with bunting, the sides were made flush with 





Rock Istand, to examine the bridge over the 
Mississippi there, and report whether the same | 
is an obstruction to the navigation. 
Tue Fourra anp Firta Auprrorsuies.—A. | 
J. O'Bannon, Esq., formerly chief clerk in the | 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, has been promoted to | 


Fuller, Esq., of North Carolina, has been ap- | 
pointed Fitth Auditor, vice Murray McConnell, 
resigned. Both appointments were confirmed.— 
Star. 


that Mr. Butterworth has engaged the Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson as his counsel, in case he is 
indicted for his connection with the Sickles 
tragedy. Mrs. Sickles has returned home to 
New York. 

General Denver proposes 
fornia by the next steamer ; 
his resignation as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 


to return to Cali- 


The United States Supreme Court announced, 
Saturday, its decision in seventeen cases, but 
did not deliver the opinions for want of time. 
The Court then adjourned till December next, 
having cleared less than half the calendar. 


Mr. Sickles’s trial will not probably take place 
till next week, the Grand Jury not being in- 
clined to give his case precedence over others. 


A statement made up at the Treasury De- 
partment shows that the circulation of the 
banks throughout the country in 1856 was 
nearly $215,000,000; in 1857, $155,000,000 ; 
and in 1858, $193,333,000. 


The remains of the Postmaster General have 
been sent to Tennessee, in charge of Justice 
Catron, Senators Nicholson and Johnson, and 
Col. Savage, of that State. 


Several mail contractors are here, eudeavor- 
ing to settle with the Government. They have 
been carrying the mails since October lst at 
their own expense, and cannot collect a dollar 
of the Government. Butterfield & Co., the over- 
land mail contractors, are among this class. On 
April 1, the Government will owe them $300,000. 
Those who are here say they cannot go on 
longer on credit. 


Major Ben. McCullough has resigned the 
Marshalship of Texas, and his brother Henry 
was appointed to the vacancy, and confirmed. 
The gallant Major is still here. He seems dis- 
gusted with Sonora. 


James McGutftie is confirmed as Superintend- 
ant of Indian Affairs in California. ‘I'his is the 
same gentleman who was appointed Marshal 
of California by President Pierce, but who re- 
signed, owing to the popular clamor against 
the appointment, in consequence of his having 
been keeper of a gambling house. Senator 
Weller would not let the name go before the 
Senate. 


Post Orrice DepartMent.—Hon. R. H. 
Gillet, who has been for a long time connected 
with the law department of the Government, 
has published an argument to show that the 
revenues of the Post Office establishment can 
be applied, after June next, to pay for trans- 
porting the mail, and for other expenses of the 
Department, notwithstanding the failure of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. Mr. Gillet’s ar- 
gument, however, does not satisfy us that the 
Government would be right in pursuing such a 
course. 

In regard to the Post Office deficiency, it is 
now stated that, instead of its being $3,000,000, 
it exceeds $6,000,000. 


The following items were telegraphed abroad 
from this city on Monday. 


Washington, March 14.—It is credibly as- 
certained that both England and France dis- 
claim any other intention in sending naval 
forces to the coast of Mexico than to procure 
due reparation for wrongs done to British and 
French subjects, The further statement is also 
made, that :t is not their purpose to take sides 
with or favor either of the contending Mexjean 
Governments. There is no reason to believe that 
our Government is apprehensive that anything 
will be done by them in conflict with the Mon- 
roe doctrine, or to shake the political institu- 
tious of that country. 

Mr. Holt entered upon the discharge of his 
duties as Postmaster Genera] to-day. A com- 
mittee from Boston had an interview with him 
in reference to the removal of the Post Ottice 
of that city, and he informed them that he 
would consider the subject after hearing from 
Postmaster Capey. ; 

Governor Denyer left this gfieragon far Calj- 
fornia. 


April. Mr. Mix, the chief clerk of that bureau, 
has been commissioned as acting commissioner. 

The grand jury to-day commenced the ex- 
amination of witnesses in the Sickles case. 
Some twelve or fourteen persons have been sum- 
moned, 

The chief clerk of the Patent Office, Mr. 
Shugert, is now acting as Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 

Hon. Mr. Florence, who has been ili here 
ever since the close of Congress, is convales- 
cent. 

Ex-Congressman Joseph Miller, of Ohio, has 
been appointed associate justice of Nebraska, 
yice Gevernor Samuel W. Black. 





Goy.—According to Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine, a cubie inch of gold is worth, at 
$18.69 per ounce, $146 ; a cubic foot, $252,288 ; 
a cubic yard, $6,811,776. 
gold now in existence in the world is estimated 
to be $3,000,000,000 ; which, welded into one 
mass, could be contained in a cubic of eleven 
feet. The annual product. of gold at various 
periods has been estimaied gg follows : 


A. D. 14 - - ° ° : $400,000 
1600 - + + + 2,500,000 
1700 = - + = = 6,000,000 
1800 - «+ «= + 15,000,000 
1843 - + + = 31,000,000 
1848 - + + + 46,000,000 
1851 ° , ’ r 139,000,000 
1858 a . - ta 250,000,000 


The amount of gold in existence at various 
periods is estimated to be as follows : 


A.D. 14 5 ‘ * - $427,000,000 
500 - SC - S-— ~—s«i00,000,000 
1000 = - 0 - = =~ 40,000,000 
1492 - + «+ = 57,000,000 
1600 - - - ~~ 200,000,000 
1706 =; = - = = 400,000,000 
1800 - +» = = 1,100,000,000 
1343; Ss, 750,000,000 
1848 - + + ~~ 1,824,000,000 
1851 - - -  ~ 2,200,000,000 
1858 - - + + 3,000,000,000 


Of the last named amount, $2,500,000,000 
are estimated to be in gold coin. 





A Town Fioopep.—On the 3d instant theve 
was a great freshet at Shawneetown, Ill. The 
whole town was submerged, and the streets 
navigable for boats, The water, however, on 





the next day receded. 


THe WasHinaton TraGEpy.—It is.stated | 


His resignation as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs is to take effeet on the Ist of 


The quantity of 


| the other part of the theatre by tinted drapery 


looking like walls, lined with mirrors and pic- 
tures, wreaths of flowers and evergreens. In 
the right-hand lower box stood a full-length 
portrait of Daniel Webster, and opposite, one 
of Mr. Everett, while at the back of the parquet 
stood a large full-length portrait of Washing- 


the Auditorship of that Bureau. Bartholomew | ton, wreathed with flowers and evergreens ; and 


| as the light from the ceiling fell on it, it seemed 
as if almost ready to step from the canvas. 
| There were eighteen hundred tickets sold, (each 
|admitting one gentleman and two ladies,) 
making some more than five thousand persons 
in the theatre, and embracing the elite of Bos- 
ton. Probably no occasion of the kind ever 
| brought meaner Bs so much talent, beauty, and 
wealth, of Boston, as this. The weather was not 
| very favorable, and every kind of vehicle which 
| could well be used for such an occasion was 
| brought in requisition, and a line of carriages 


| on Washington street extended from the Theatre | 
and this involves | to School street, and on Mason street to the iM 
Altogether, it was an entire | 


| Tremont House. 
success. 

| Saturday afternoon and evening, the Boston 

| Brigade Band gave a promonade concert, the 

same decoration remaining in the Theatre as on 

Friday evening. How they were attended I can- 

not say. 

At the Music Hall, the Germanias gave one 
of their splendid concerts, assisted by Mrs. 
Escott, her second appearance before a Boston 
audience. She was well received, and was twice 
encored. Her voice is well cyltivated, and un- 
der good control, but some of her manners and 
positions on the stage are not pleasing. The 
band rendered their parts with their usual grace 
and precision. : 

The good people of Boston were some sur- 
prised by the intelligence that the Post Office 
was not to be removed, and much excitement 
was the consequence, which was redoubled by 
the removal on Saturday, at five o’clock P. M., of 
all the Post Office matter to the new building 
on Summer street, corner of Chauncey. All 
sorts of reports were flying. Some said a tele- 
gram had been received forbidding the removal, 
but the postmaster, Capen, could not be found. 
The new building is a nicer place of Ipcation. 
As to the accommodation of business, I do not 
know. 

The Howard Atheneum was opened on Mon- 
day night. The company from the Boston The- 
atre, with the addition of Mr, and Mrs, Chanfrau, 
gives an array of talent which will be well ap- 
preciated. “The American Cousin” is having 
a run now at both Howard and the Museum. 

The general favorite of the Boston public, 
Mr. Fenno, presides at the ticket office at the 
Howard, and all will be sure to be met with 
the usual politeness for which he is so general- 
ly celebrated. What will next come up, time 
will show. ‘Till then, I remain yours, T. 





Lecomproy, K. T., Feb. 24, 1859. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

You may inform our frjends, East, West, 
North, and South, that profound peage reigns 
in all our borders. No fears need be enter: 
tained by the most timid to cast in their lot 
with us—not to fight, but to partake with us 
the beautiful blessings Nature “ so profusely 
scattered around us—land, that with even 
half cultivation will cheer the husbandman 
with abundance ; prosperous towns springing 
up all over the Territory, inviting the man of 
business to come among us, more especially if 
he has hut a moderate capital. He can here 
assume a position that he can never hope to 
attain amidst the crushing competition of 9 
large city, where capital is concentrated. Our 
extensive goid fields I have no doubt will at- 
tract large numbers from all parts of the Union 
to our Territory. All who are disposed to un- 
dergo the privatigng attending such an enter- 
prise, and are disposed to work with a patieni, 
hopeful spirit, I have no doubt will reap a 
bountiful harvest. Several of my friends have 
been in the mines, and returned to spend the 
winter with their families. I have conversed 
freely with them. Without exception, they are 
well pleased with the gold region ; they inform 
me that the gold is scattered over more than 
four hundred miles, and that the further up the 
streams are prospected, the richer the diggings 
are found. They are now making arrange- 
ments to return to the mines, many of them 
taking thejr brotiers and friends with them. 

As to the questiqgn whethey Kansas will be a 
free or a slave State, I presume we haye con- 
vineed all the world and the rest of mankind 
that we are free, and intend to remain so. We 
who have been in the Territory during the con- 
test with the Slave Power, enthroned at Wash- 
ington in the person of the President, are look- 
ing on with intense anxiety as to the regult of 
the moverent about being made, to wrest the 
Government from the hands of men who have 
disgraced themselves, and vainly attempted to 
force the accursed system of Slavery on the 
freemen of Kansas. ‘ 

ine-tenths of our pes Is are stpaight-out 
Republican. I hope the Repubitcan party will 
keep straight on in the path of duty, keeping 
their platform floating from the highest pinna- 
cle of the Capitol. Governor Medary is pur- 
suing a very conciliatory course, doing all he 
can to please the Free-State men, without in- 
curring the displeasure of the Slave Power. 
We are watching his movements closely, know- 
ing, as we do, he is an old wily politician, who 
debayched the Legislatye of Minnesota, and 
thereby contributed to send two United States 
Senators from that State, to aid the Slave De- 
mocracy and misrepresent the people. If our 
Liberty-loving President has sent hig qn a sim- 
ilar errand to Kansas, we will see to it, with 
all his professions of patriotism, he will be dis- 
appointed. The people of Kansas are perfect- 
ly cured of all leaning towards Slave Democ- 
racy. The conduct of the past and present 
Adjajnistrations towards us has effected a per- 
fect cure, rm 

— 

Arrest or Arricaxs.—It is rumored that 
the United States Marshal has arrested in Ala- 
bama thirty-seven of the Africans imported in 
the Wanderer. We see by the Savannah pa- 
pers, that two of these Africans, who were some 
weeks agg arrested in that city, have eeen ju- 
dicially surrendered ‘to G, 4. ki Lamar, who 
claimed them as his property. The court, how- 
ever, required him to give bonds in $1,000 to 
defend his right of property in the negroes in 
any suit that may be hereafter brought against 
him for their recovery. 

: — - 

On the 3d instant, that portion of the Mc- 
Donogh estate accruing to the city of Balti- 
more, lying in the first district of New Orleans, 
was sold at auction for $287,210, which is said 
to be considerably above the appraised value. 
The remainder of the property accruing to Bal- 
timore city, and situate in other sections of 
New Orleans, is to be sold on the 16th inst. 


—————_ 


Rexpirion oF Frartive Staves.—The ma- 
jority of the Committeg on Federal Relations 
in the Massachusetts Legislature on Friday re- 
ported a bill to prevent and punish any attempt 
to arrest fugitive slaves in that State. A mi- 
nority report against the bill was also presented. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


The British Government has offered a sub- 
sidy of £300 per voyage to the Galway line of 
steamers. 

Lord Lyons sailed for New York, on the 22d 
ult. The steamer Kangaroo arrived out on 
the 25th. 

Attention had been called in the House of 
Commons to the seizure by the Portuguese of 
a British ship on the coast of Mozambique, and 
explanations were asked from the Government. 
The Ministers replied, that an explanation had 
been demanded from Portugal. 

Sir C. Napier mentioned the fact, that a few 
nights ago, a French war steamer anchored off 
Spithead, departing before morning, and asked 
whether the Admiralty were cognizant of the 
fact, and whether it was done for the purpose 
of taking soundings ? 

Sir S. Parkington replied affimatively, but he 
knew nothing of the purpose. There was noth- 
ing unusual in the fact. 

Leave was given to bring in a bill abolishing 
all distinction between the Parliamentary oaths 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Malmesbury 
said the Government was led to believe that at 
no very distant period the Austrian and French 
troops would evacuate the Roman States, at 
the request of the Papal Government. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston 
called attention tothe state of Europe, with the 
| view of asking whether the Government were 
|in a position to make any declaration that 

peace would probably remain uninterrupted ? 

D'Israeli, in reply, expressed his conviction 
| that the great Powers had no wish to disturb 
| the settlement of 1815, although there were cir- 
cumstances touching Italy calculated to excite 
apprehensions. In the face of warlike prepara- 
tions, Government had not been idle in the in- 
terests of peace. He alluded to the prospect 
of the evacuation of the Roman States by the 
French and Austrian troops, and to Lord Ous- 
ley’s conciliatory mission to Vienna, and closed 
by appealing to the House to postpone a dis- 
cussion of the matter, and trust to the efforts 
| of the Government to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Parkingion then brought forward the 
navy estimates, on which a general debate en- 
sued, during which Sir Charles Napier asserted 
that France had command of the British chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean ; but this, Sir 8. 
Parkington denied. 

The number of men asked for was promptly 
voted. 

The baronetcy is about to be conferred on 
r. Cunard. 

The Times notes an inactivity in the funds. 
The tendency toward a renewed weakness 
| from political causes was being contradicted 
| by the supply of money and a prospect of its 
increase. 

From France, the rumors are still warlike, 
but Lord Ousley’s mission to Austria has in- 
spired increased hopes of peace. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Her- 
ald says that war is so far resolved on, that the 
corps to commence the campaign has been 
designated, and orders had heen given to the 
Minister of War to prepare the plan of opera- 
tions. it is also said that the representatives 
of the foreign Courts in Paris have abandoned 
all hope of a specific solution. It is reported 
that orders to prepare for the campaign in 
Italy were given by the Emperor immediately 
after his return from Compeign, 

Another circular has been issued by the 
French Minister of the Interior to the Prefects 
of the Departments, the purport of which is to 
express the confident hope that notwithstanding 
the Emperor’s desire to maintain peace, should 
he be forced to war he may count on the patriot- 
ism and devotion of the French people. 

A War Oifice circular directs that the troops 
be trained to forced marches and night bivou- 
acs. All the military surgeons have been 
ordered to join their corps, and immense quan- 
tities of lint haye heen sent to Lyons. All the 
regiments of the Jmperial guard are to he sup- 
pled with rifled cannon constructed on a new 
plan, 

A Genoa letter says that France has taken 
| up seven transports, to be held in readiness in 
| that port. 
| The Times Vienna correspondent says that 
the Emperor of Austria is preparing for a vig- 
orous defence of the Italian States, and that the 
Austrian army in Italy is to be placed on a 
war footing. 

From Sardinia there is a report that Napo- 
leon is about to visit the King. 

Three new forts are to be constructed at 
Fenice. 

Adyices from Turkey say that more troops 
have gone to the Danube, and that the Goyern- 
ment was arming its frigates, and preparing 
numerous transports, their destination, in case 
of war, to be the ports of the Adriatic, 

It is said that Russia is negotiating for a loan 
of £5,000,000 with the Rothschilds. 

Lord Cowley had gone on a special mission 
of conciliation to Vienna. 











INTERESTING FROM JAPAN.—By advices from 
Japan to November 10th, we learn that the 
neiy Emperor, Faen Tzigo, had issued a decree 
relative ‘to the fulfilment of the terms of the 
treaties recently concluded with foreign Powers. 
A liberal tone characterizes the document 
throughout. It permits the introduction of the 
Catholic religiqn Intg the pops of Simeda, 
Hakodadi, Nangasaki and Désima, hut stoutly 
refuses ta permit the imporjation of apium—4 
favor which, it is said, the English had hoped 
to obtain from the new Emperor, after all 
negotiations to that end had falled with his 
predecessor, 


The wills of several of the passengers by the 
ill-fated steamship Austria have been admitted 
by the surrogate in the New York Probate 
Court. 


Dr. Gaillardet, whose mysterious escape from 
the New York policeman who had him in 
charge will he remembered, has arrived ‘safely 
in Paris. — ; + or 


It is said that Mr, Dickens is writing a book, 
not to be published, but to be read by the 
author. 


Canapian Crown Lanps.—In Lower Canada 
there are over 5,000,000 acres of Crown lands 
saleable. During the year 1858 nearly 50,000 
acres were sold for $22,249; something less 
than an average cf haifa dollar gn acre. . In 
Upper Canada the sales of Crown lands reached 
121,603 acres, the purchase’ money amounting 
to $138,693. ° Of the clergy reserves, there 
remayy in Lower Ganada 482,464 acres, and in 
Upper Canada 337,195, Ot this description of 
lands, there were sold during the year 4,116 
acres in Lower Canada, and 25,812 in Upper 
Canada. Of the million of acres set apart in 
Upper Canada some years ago for common 
schools, only about 25,000 acres remain unsold. 
The sum of $517,357 has been realized on ac- 
count of these sold. ‘The money has been 
funded, and is quite’a relief to the pressure of 
school taxation.. The’ordnance lands, amount- 
ing to 900,000 acres, are being surveyed, but 
are not yet in market. They are yaluable 
lands. North of Sqaut Sie, Marie the survey is 
being made, They are said to be among the 
best lands remaining in Upper Canada, and the 
best on the north of Lakes Huron and Superior. 





DestituTion in Caxapa.—A letter in, the 
London (C. W.) Free Press, from MeGillvray, 
says the people of that township are in a sad 
state of desiijujion, 4 gyeqi number of the in- 
habitants are said to have seareely any bread 
to eat, while others have been reduced to the 
necessity of eating turnips and shorts, in order 
to keep them from starving. 


Larer From Mrexico.—New Orleans, March 
12,—The steamship Tennessee, from Vera 
Cruz on the 9th, is below, coming up. A battle 
is reported to have taken place near Cordova, 
and the left wing of Miramon’s army complete- 
ly routed by the Liberals. Miramon lost 100 
men killed, three guns, and 300 muskets, be- 
sides a large quantity of anmunition: 

Degollade was preparing to march upon the 
capital with 10,000 men, 

‘The Liberals have captured Guanajuato and 
Aguas Culientes. 


From the coolie trade the following is a late 
account, by a missionary : 

“Thave nothing of special interest to add, 
if I except what I may state about the coolie 
trade, viz: that it is becoming more and more 
assimilated tg Slavery. The natives are not 
only decoyed away under false pretences, but 
are even kidnapped and sold, as on the coast 
of Africa. A man was put to death, a week or 
two ago, by crucifixion; for decdéying persons 
away as coolies; and’at present there are 
proclamations on the walls, both from the 
magistrates and from the people, offering re- 


ges eh j ’ 
wards for the apprehension ‘of all in are en- 
gaged in a simi dr way. jt is th icholy to 





see English vessels engaged in such a traflic. 
The Scotia screw steamer is here for coolies 
now ; for although vessels carrying the British 
flag are obliged to put into Hong Kong, and 
be examined in regard to the willingness to go 
of those on board, there is reason to believe 
that when the unwilling are dismissed by the 
English authorities, they are often, if not al- 
ways, held fast by the native brokers, and em- 
barked in vessels carrying a different flag, 
and subject to no such inspection. Here, at 
Double Island, the case is undoubtedly so.” 


Monstevr Bet.t.y.—We stated some days ago 
that we had private advices of the departure of 
Monsieur Belly and his corps of engineers from 
Southampton on the 17th ult. for Nicaragua. 
The news by the North Briton, published in an- 
other column, confirms the statement-—~Sfates. 


Presupice Acatnst Americans In Cusa.— 
Two American vessels were recently wrecked 
on the south of Cuba, 2nd the Captains jointly 
started for Trinidad, fifty miles distant, that be- 
ing the nearest —- After twenty hours ex- 
posure in a small open boat, they succeeded in 
reaching that place, where they procured a small 
lighter, and returned to the wrecks, and found 
them going to pieces. After returning to port 
a second time with the crews of both vessels, 
the authorities would not allow them to leave 
for some time, but kept them exposed, after 
previous suffering, for nothing but antipathy 
against Americans. 

Captain Talpey asked permission to be taken 
to prison (rather than have his life jeopardized 
in such a way) until he could send for his con- 
sul.— States. 


Later News From Havana.—Charleston, 
March 13.—The steamship Isabel, has arrived 
from Havana and Key West, 10th instant. 

The ship Nathan Hanan, from Boston for 
New Orleans, was totally lost on the 2d instant 
on Cape Florida—officers and crew saved. 

At Havana, sugars were quiet and declining. 
Molasses unchanged. Sterling exchange 10 
per cent. premium; exchange on New York, 
60 days, 2 per cent. discount. Money was 





tight, and the banks refused to discount. 
Freights active. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Tue Kextvcuy Tracepy.—A Coat of Mail. 

It appears that Lowe, one of the victims of the 

i tragedy at Hawesville, Ky., wore a steel shirt, 

or coat of mail, which fitted tight to his whole 
hody. The Louisville Journal says : 

“Our informant, who was a spectator of the 
scene, says that at least between seventy-five 
and a hundred guns and pistols were fired at 

' Lowe, and that there were thirty bullet and 
' buekshot holes through all portions of his coat, 
but that not a solitary ball or shot entered his 
hody, or even drew a drop of blood. Heavily- 
loaded guns were fired at him at a distance of 
not more than six feet, and he was repeatedly 
knocked down and whirled around by the leaden 
missiles, yet no wouuds except contusions were 
inflicted. The ball which struck his thigh 
made a yery severe bruise, but did not enter the 
skin, Our informant saya man strike him 
four times with a howie knife, but the point of 
the weapon turned without penetrating. 

“owe, it will be remembered, was suhse- 
quently murdered in jail, by two men who 
gained forcible admission, It is alleged that 
he had declared his determination to take their 
lives when he got out. What is singular, the 
prand jury have declared that the two men 
were judtified in what they did, on the ground 
of self-preservation.” 





Sensation Newsparers.— The New York 
Sunday and other illustrated newspapers, of the 
sensation school, have had an immense run, 
especially those that have pictorial illustrations 
of the dramatis persone who are named in con- 
nection with the recent tragedy. And such 
likeneses! In one instance, says an exchange, 
a cut that was originally executed for Piccolo- 
minj js plamed off as Mrs. Sickles; in another 
instance, an old likeness of Jenny Jind is 

ressed into seryice; while Mr. Sickles and 
Mr. Butterworth are flattered with having the 
counterfeit presentments of a couple of fellows 
that were hanged not long since, exhibited to 
the enlightened public as veritable portraits of 
the injured husband and his friend. 
being dead, is spared the mortification of seeing 
an old engraving of Alfred Bunn, the London 
theatrical manager, shown up as a fac simile, 
by our artist !— Washington States. 


one —a 


A curious case has come up for adjudication 
in New York before Judge Davis, in the Su- 
preme Court. The plaintiff, Mr. Robert G. 
Nellis, sued to recover one thoysand dollars 
from George Cyouge gnd his wife Ann. It 
would appear that Ann promised plaintiff ane 
thousand dollars, if he could procure her 4 
husband, In accordance with which, he had 
introduced several gentlemen to the lady—one 
of whom she accepted, and is now her husband. 
She refused to hand over the bonus, however, 
and hence the present action. The defendant 
demurred to the complaint, on the giound that 
it did not staje facia sutlicient to constitute a 
cause of action. Their counsel also contended 
that the claim was illegal, and grew out of a 
system of matrimonial brokerage, not only not 
recognised by common law, Py yoid, ay being 
against ggo} morals. The judge ook the pa- 
pers, and reserved his decision. 

The Gettyshurg (Ba.) Compiler gives an ac- 
count of the loss of a little boy, four years of 
age, a son of Mrs. Oyler, of Cumberland coun- 
ty. He strayed from home, and the whole 
neighhorhood started aur on the asarch, scour 
ing the surrounding mountain through the day, 
and displaying lighted torches after night. 
After two days and nights, the dead body of 
the little fellow was discovered, nearly nine 
miles from home. The Compiler then dss; 
“The little dog, which had ween the child's 
playgte, and which’had accompanied kim in 
his long and fatal journey, was found nestled 
in the child’s bosom, with his head reclining on 
his cold‘and lifeless form,”: - 2 ite, 


~The New York Tribune says: “The St. 
Nicholas compact between the four great rail- 
road routes to the West has been broken up, 
and there will, no doubt, now be an active com- 
petition for the traffic between the two sections 
of country, and lower prices for the business 
which now pays but little if any prafit.” 

The President nominated to the Senate on 
the’ 9th inst., for the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral, made vacqni hy the death of Governor 
Brown, Jogepiy Holt ‘isq., 

United States Patent Otte 


duties of his new office. 

The late Treasurer of jhe State of Ohio has 
a balgnee against him of $856,000—he will 
make no disclosures as to who holds $200,000 
of these assets. 

The work of survey and marking the hoynd- 
ary between the Unijed States Territories and 
lexus is progressing yapidly, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the season, 





ABOLITION OF THE GRAND Jury IN MicHI- 
Gan.—The Detroit Free Press says the act pro- 
viding for the trial of criminals by information, 
gers into effect sixty days after the 12th of 

‘ebruary, at which time it became a law. This 
law virtually abolishes the gyand jury, which 
has for so long exercised inquisitorial functions, 
reserving for the Circuit Judge power to call it 
into session whenever special cases need its 
aid. All cases are to be examined before a 
justice of the peace, and by them committed 
directly to the higher courts, instead of for in- 
dictment, as has preyioysly been done. 

A man was arrested in New York on Tues- 
day, charged with killing and skinning a horse, 
which he intended to sell for meat, <o the poor 
people in the yicinity. He appeared to be 
quite astonished that he should be taken into 
custody at all. His’ wife sqid they had often 
made good soup af hayse flesh, and they had 
found it first rate. 


A woman named Susan Davis, 90 years of 
age, was turned out of doors in New York, by 
her own son, on Thursday last. She was ut- 
terly destitute, and applied to an acquaintance, 
also named Davis, who provided her with food 
and gave herg basement room. Next morning 
she was found dead in bed. 


Arctic Weatuer.—The Pittsfield (Mass.) 
Sun says they have had ninety-nine days of un- 
interrupted good sleighing in Berkshire county 
this winter. There haS been three months of 
continual sleighing at Sudbury, Vt. A letter 
from Manchester, N. H., written wu the 9th in- 
stant, sayg that there have been, up to that 
date, one hundred and: six days of constant 





Mr. Key, | 


From Cautrornia &c.— St. Louis, March 
9.—The overland mail, which left San Francis- 
co on the 14th ult., arrived here this afternoon. 

—, the hurricane encountered by the 
steamer Uncle Sam, when forty miles from the 
Heads, $15,000 worth of Government proprety 
was thrown overboard. 

The passengers by the Tehuantepec steamer 
Quaker City on the 28th of January, failed to 
connect with the Pacific steamer Golden Age, 
in consequence of the inability to cross Coatzo- 
colicos bar, on account of the heavy gale which 
prevailed at the time. ; 

The San Francisco papers contain Honolulu 
dates to January 20th. The exports of whale 
products during 1858 amounted to upwards of 
136,000 bbls. of oil, 1,600,000 Ibs. of bone, a 
material increase over the exports of the year 
previous. Some difficulty had occurred in the 
Ochotsk sea, growing out of the efforts of the 
Russian brig Constantine to prevent American, 
French, and other vessels from whaling there. 

Johnson island had been taken possession of 
by force. Improvements were in progress by 
the Pacific Guano Company, with the view of 
shipping guano. 

The passengers by the mail report that new 
silver mines have been opened in Arizona. 
Lead, copper, iron, gold, and silver ore, and 
alum, abound in the Territory. 


The special committee of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, to whom the subject was referred, 
have made a report unanimously acquitting 
Ex-Governor Bashford of the charge of cor- 
ruption in the disposition of the La Crosse rail- 
road land grant. 


The New York News says: “ We have good 
reason to believe that one of the oldest Cap- 
tains in the navy will very soon be subjected to 
a very humiliating Court Martial, for conduct 
alike disgraceful to a gentleman and an officer.” 


There is, it is said, an unexpended appropria- 
tion of seventy thousand dollars, subject to the 
control of the Secretary of War, and which may 
be applied to the removal ef the bars at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. The Chamber of 
Commerce of New Orleans offer to take charge | 
of this fund, relieve the War Department of the 
supervision, and apply it properly to the re- 
moval of the obstructions, giving bonds for the 
faithful application of the funds. 





We often hear the inquiry, “ where have all 
the Spanish quarters gone?” The rule so 
generally adopted, which reduced their value 
twenty per cent., soon drove them out of the 
market, and it was supposed that they had left 
the country in disgrace ; but this has not been 
the case. They are gathering at the West, te 
the profit of many speculators. The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer says that that city is fast filling 
with Spanish quarter-dollars. They are being 
bought up in the East, at twenty-one and a half 
cents, and sent there, and put off on the deal- 
ers at twenty-five cents. — 


A letter has been received from Lieutenant 
Beale, by his family, residing at Chester, dated 
at Santa Fe on the 3d of February last. He 
had just returned to that place from Taos, 
where he had been upon a yisit of g few days 
to his old friend Kit Carson, who returned with 
him. Qn his arriyal at Santa Fe, he faynd 
dispatches from his camp, stating that q dele- 
gation of chiefs of the Camanches—the formi- 
dable Indian tribe with which our Government 
ig now at war—had come in, expressly to see 
and talk with him upon terms of peace and 
amity ; that they had pitched their camp near 
his own, and, having confidence in him, would 
wait his arrival, and be governed by his subse- 
quent action. Carson determined te accom: | 
pany him to the council, and on the gfigenoua 
of the day they arrive) at santa Fe they left 
for the plains ‘to chat with the “ Bedouins of 
America.” ‘The result of the conference we 
shall know hereafter. 


RaiLroaps 1x New Yorx.-—The report of 
the State Engineer af New ¥ork shows that 
there aye in that State 224 railroad corpora- 
tions. The amount of capital stock is over 


Cc 


Destruction OF THE ALBUQUERQUE MAIL 8Y 
THE Inpians.—S¢t. Louis, March 14.—The loss 
of the Neosho and Albuquerque mail of last 
November is confirmed by the arrival here of 
John Hall, the conductor, who makes an afli- 
davit to the effect that when about one day's 
march behind Lieut. Beale’s party, he was at- 
tacked by forty Camanche Indians, badly wound- 
ed, and taken prisoner, and the mail destroyed. 
Mr. Hall escaped from the Indians in February, 
and, after enduring severe hardships, succeeded 
in reaching a settlement safely. 

Tue New Britisn Ampassapor.— New York, 
March 14.—The British frigate Curacoa, with 
Lord Lyons on board, the newly-appointed 
Minister to Washington, arrived this morning. 

Sa.e or THE Yacut WanpereR.—Savannah, 
March 13.—The celebrated yacht Wanderer 
was sold Saturday, to Charles Lamar, for $4,000. 

Quite a number of herring and a few shad 
have been caught at the fisheries in Caroline 
county, Md. 





PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY. 


A large Lithographic Portrait of the Editor of the Na- 
tional Era will shortly be published by Charles H. Brain- 
ard, of Boston. The Drawing will be executed by 
D’Avignon, ihe best Lithographic Artist in the United 
States, from an original Photograph by McClees, of 
Washington City. 

On receipt of One Dollar, a copy of the above Picture 
wiil be sent, Free of Postage, to any part of ‘the United 
States. 

Address Lewis Clephane, Washington City,or Charles 
H. Brainard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

N.B.—C. H. Brainard has published Portraits of 'Theo- 
dore Parker, R. W. Emerson, Charles Sumner, Salmon 
P Chase, and John P. Hale, which will be furnished on 
the same terms as the Portrait of Dr. Bailey. Orders for 
these Portrsits should be add d to the publisher. 








ADVERTISING NOTICE. 


Ata meeting of the New Jersey State Editorial Associ- | 
at'on, held at New Brunswick, on May 13th, S. M. PET- | 


TINGILL & Co., 119 Nassau street, and JOY, COE, & Co., 


| Tribune Buildings, New York, were appointed ths sole 
and exclusive Adver.ising Agents in that city for the } 


Newspaper Press of New Jersey, and were authorized 
to announce the fact of their appointment. Persons wish- 
ing to advertise in the New Jersey Journals will please 
call at either of the above-named agencies. 

N. B.—Business men can have their advertisements 
inserted in the newspapers of any State of the Union, by 
calling upon either of the above-named agencies. 





To 


ATALOGUE of all Patents issued, prior to this date, 
by this Government; giving all the titles, and the 
number issued for each invention. Interesting, and use- 
ful Price 25 cents; sent by mail on receipt of the money, 


Address. 
J. S, BROWN, 


637 Washington, D.C. 





OUR MUSICAL FRIEND: 
Twelve Pages of Popular Musi¢ foo» Pen Cents. 

“Our MusicaL Frieny” is tilled with the best Piano 
Solos, Duets, Songs, Operatic Arias, Polkas, Mazurkas, 
Waltzes, and every other species of musical composi 
tio: for Voice and Piano, by the best Ameriegn and Eu- 
ropean Composers ; prinjed on fll-sized music paper, 
adapted to every grade of periormer. 

The same quantity of music, procured from the regu- 
lar publishers, would cost more taa ten times what we 
charge. 

A year's subscription to “Ovr Musica Frienp ” will 
secure new and fashionable music worth at least Two 
Hundied Dollars, and entirely sufficient for the jome 
circle. 

PRICE TEN CENTS, WEEKLY. 

Yearly, $5; Haif Yearly, $2.50; Quarterly, $125; 
The ¥. lume commenced on the first of December, 1858. 
C. B. SEYMOUR & CO., Proprietors, 

13 Frankfort street, New York 
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PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN, 


the United S ates Senate and House of Representa- 
uVes, Judges of the Supreme Court of the Uniied States 
and Court of Claims; also, many other portraits of public 
men aud divines. 
Among the Editorial Corps, a fine portrait of the Editor 
of the National Era. 

















$91,000,000, The total amount of funded and 
floating debt is $74,627,356.05. The total cost of | 
constriction aud equipment is $131,907,445.21. | 
Passenger trains have run 11,578,745 miles; 
43,786,519 passengers have been carried, of 
which 11,250,073 have been carried in other | 
than city cars. Freight trains haye yyn 
5,417,456 miles, and hay gavnied 473,725 
tons. Tho vost of maintenance has been 
$3,693,786.69. Operating the roads cost 
$6,636,051.33. The whole earnings have been 
$109,709,009.27, of which those roads heygnd 
the cities earned $18,285,773.68. There were 
twenty hesenngers killed on all the roads during 
the past year, and 142 injured 29 employees 
killed, and 68 injured; others killed, be. To- 
tal killed, 117, Only one passenger has been 
killed for every 562,504 cnniiel, and every 
2,303,452 miles travelled. j 
The number of passengers carrigd aver the 
various lines of railrogd3 in the cities of New 
York aud brooklyn, is ascertained to be, for 
1N58, 94,633,525—a daily average of 94,882. 


Vireinta Eprrors.—Mr. Robey Widgway, 











| driven them back little by little from the coasts 
| of the two oceans and hemmed them in at last, 
ot Kentucky, of the | 
e. The appointment | 
was confirmed by the Senate, and Mr. Holt | 
will enter at once upon the performance of the | 


Hal was Lut the beginning of an agitation 





sleighing. 


the editor of the Richiayond Whig, was recently 
presenied by his politieat and personal friends 
with a service of silver plate, valued at $500. 


Auy of the above portraits will be sent to any part of 


| the United States, Free of Postage, on the receipt of one 


dollar A liberal discount made on large orders. 


J. E McCLEges 
Photograph Art Gallery, 


ave Kenneylvania av., Washington, D. C. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 

RETIRED CLERGYMAN having been restored to 

health in @ few days, afer mayy years of great 
nervous suffering, is willing 19 assist oWers by sending 
(free) on receiving @ stamped envelope bearing the ap- 
Plican’g qadyess, a copy of the presemption used. Direct 
the REY. JOHN M. DAGNALL, I6 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, New York ’ 634 
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“THE KANSAS PRESS” 
ONTAINS all the News from Kansas and the GoLp 


MINEs— one copy, $1.50; five capies, $600; ten 
copies, $10 00—the cheapest paper, in Kansas. Send on 


your Clubs, 
3.N. WOOD, Editor and Publisher, 
Cottonwood Falls, K. T. 
Editors giving the above three insertions, and calling at- 
tention to it, will receive the psper o1.e year, 633 











TED, 
GENT ta sell fine Steel-Plate Engravings, including 
Abe KEW and beautiful engraving of the Crucifixion; 
also just completed, a newly-engraved plate of the Lord’s 


Prayer. An active person can make $50 to $60 per 
month. A small capi al only required. For particulars 
address 
D. H, MULFOED. 
620 H. ’ 





Mr. Pyyov, formerly of the Richmond South, 


now of the Washington Sfates, was similarly | 


complimented by his political friends about 
two months ago, and the elegant aeyvice of 
plate is still to be seen at Galt’s jewelry store, 
in this city. 

The New Orleans True Delta of the 22d 
sums up the sugar crop of 1858 at 326.482 
hogsheads, of which 181,621 have glyeady been 
received, leaving 144,24) yet to go forward. 
Of the nuxber veceived, 85,516 hogsheads were 
am ed by sea from Franklin and New Orleans, 
and 96,105 up the river. Assuming that the 
balance of the crop will be shipped {n, the same 
proportion, the Jrye Pelta calculates that the 
amonnt of the crop yet to come up the Missis- 
sippi is 74,000 hogsheads of sugar, and 150,000 
barrels of molasses. 


Tue Ixprans.—The Philadelphia Bulletin 
Says: 

“We yesterday made some remarks gn the 
condition of the aboriginal inhabijanis of this 
country, and on tha mfgmous treatment to 
which they haye been subjected. The Govern- 
ment has put them on precisely the same foot- 
ing with the wolf and the grizzly bear. It has 


apparently for total extermination ; violated 
treaties ; demoralization, rapine, blagd—-these 
are the items in our relatigng 40 the poor In- 
dian. The meeting held last evening in Jayne's 
T 

which will, we trust, rouse all true lovers of the 
Red Men to sympathy and even to sacrifice in 
such a noble cause. 

“The following resolutions were passad : 

“Whereas the cons{qué dessruction of the abori- 
ginal jribes within our territories is not credit- 
able to the civilization and religion which we 
profess; and 

‘“‘ Whereas experience shows that with Chris- 
tian kindness and fair dealing there would be 
no war with Indians: therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we consider the honor of our 
country and the highest interesy af hoth races 
would be promoted by @ general co-operation 
with tho Indian Associations recently formed 
in New York. 

“ Resolved, That, in accordance with the 
foregoing, we organize an auxilary association, 
and thereby invite the editors ant passors of 
this city and State to h:iay tne ‘claims of the 
Indian promjnentiy before the people, until 

potection and justice are fully secured to the 
Sain 

“ Resolved, That we appiave of the publica- 
tion of the Calumet, and’ pledge ourselves to 
aid ia its circulation. 

“ Resolved, That measures he taken to have 
an Aboriginal Canyeutian in this city, consisting 
of yeprasentatyyes tyom the various tribes, the 
coming summer.” 


OveRLaAND Maii.—St. Louis, March 14.— 
The overland mail of the 18th ult. has arrived. 
The Camanche Indians had stolen eighty mules 
from a drove belonging to {be company, de- 
signed to supply the mail stations. A party of 
rangers had started out in pursuit. The com- 
pany were supplying the stations with ammyni- 
tion and Sharpe's rifles. The rezast that Gov- 
ernor Pesquira, of Saaova, had been deposed, 
is not confirmed. 

Tue Navication or tar Hupsox. — Albany, 
March 13.—The water jg quite high here, the 
stores on the docks and is being inundat,,, 
Large quantities of ice ‘passed ‘n@ oity last 
night and to-dav. The séoiher is very warm. 


No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 26 St. Paul street, Balti 


more, Maryland. All business intrusted to his caz 
will be promptly attended to, 627 


THE FREE AND EASY, 
Manufactured for 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, 
Agents for the United States. 
Improved and Price Reduced, 1859. 
HE FREE AND EASY DRESS RELIEF is the 
same article illustrayed in Marper’s Magazine for 
July, page 2%. Says Harper: ‘A novel and exceed 
ingly useful article, designed to relieve the per:on from 
tne vurden of the skirt. ‘The weight of tnis, it will be 
seen, 1s borne by the projecting fender, that i« sustained 
upon the hip+ by netied pads.” Lt removes all the irjuri- 
ous pressure and discom ortof the skirts from the waist. 
shou ders, and spine, enabling the wearer to breathe anc 
speak, sit or walk, free and easy, while, without altering 
the apparent size of the waist at all, it imparts to the 
dress the line of beauty. “The va've,” says Godey,“o 
this invention, in a hygienic point of view, can hardly 
we overrated. It is applicabie to every description of 
skrit.” 

It wil] be seen, that al) that is required to unite this ar 
ticle with the elegant Adjustib e Bustle is, to pare the 
strines. by which 1 is expanded, through a loop atiached 
to the back part of the Diess Relief, and to cvach to i 
the band ef the skirt in front; thas removing al! pressure 
ofthe strings and the band from the perso”. 

The Dress Relief is put on aud taken off together with 
the skirts, when united to t.em. Susporder batons arr 
attached for the use of persona who prefer to divide the 
burden of the skirts hetween the shou ders and the hips 

In case nertons should be ynable to obtain the Dress 
Relief a4 (le siores, jn any place inthe United States or 
Canada, 


Messrs Ubsdell, Peirson, Lake, & Co., 
NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS, 


will send it to order on receiptof $1, or for a very supe 
rior style, $1.50. A pe'son who measuies 32 inc! es 
around the hips (just below the tops) will require the size 
No. 7; or for each 2 inches more. one :ize larger, or for 
each 2 inches less, Gue gige staabter. To insure a ,ood 
fi., and to eyi, diversity of taste in giving form to the 
dresa, the size of each article may be varied six inches. 
It weighs from Q to 4} Cunces. 

The Dress Relief bas been fully tested. having been 
adopted by the first ledies of the country, and receive: 
their unanimous approval. The reductionof price now 
places it within the seach of all 

The Dress Reliei Co., Providence, R I , desire the a4- 
dresses of manufacturers of skirts aud deaters in them 
also, specimen numbers of all 


NEWSPAPERS 
in the United States and Canada, with terins for adver 
using. 634 








HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A Benevolent Instiiweion established by Speciai 
Endowment for the Relief of the Sick and 
Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Epi- 
demic Diseases. 


IX times of Epidemios, it is the object of this Institutio: 
to establish hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicians 
Clothing, Food, Medicines, &c., for the sick and destitu‘e 
‘o take charge of the orphans of deceased parents, »nd tc 
minister in every possible way to the re.ief of the afflict. 
ed, and the health of the publie at large. It is the duty 
of the Directors, at such times, to visit personally the in- 
fected distriets. and to provide and execute means of re- 
lief. Numerous rhysiciane, not acting members of the 
Association, usually evrol their names on its books, sub- 
jectto be called upon to attend its hospitals, free of charge. 

In the absence of Epidemics, the Directors have au- 
thorized the Consulting Surgeon to give adviwe and med 
ical aid to persons suffering under Chronic Diseases of 4 
virulent character, arising frqgm en abuse of the physica 
powers, mal-treutmen;, the effects of drugs, &c. 

Various Reports and Tracts on the nature and treat 
‘nent .f Chronic Diseases, by the Consulting Seagoen 
save been published for gratuitous distriby\en, and wil 
be sent, free of charge, to the afflicyad. 

Address, for reports or tragient, Dr. George R. Cal. 
houn. Consulting Sarg gas, ward Association, No. 2 
South Ninth gees, Philadelphia, Penn. 

By order of the Directors. ‘ 
EZRA D. HEARTWELL, President, 
GEORGE FAIRCHILD, Seonesary 








HOW TQ D@ GOOD, AND GET “ PAID FOR IT.” 
Take an Agency for our Publicatiogs. The terms are 


such, there can be no passibitity of loss. Every Fer: 
will be g'ad to gbinin some of them. For patt~ ars. ad- 
dress } 
: FOWIE? & WELLS, 
631 aaa U3 Broadway, New York. 








BOARDING. 





The railros peaple report the whole body of 
ice between this city and Soaghleagele p.., 
jus 


tiop, Boats are loading here for “oy York. 


_ MARY N. WILSON will furnish Boarding and 
M*% ing, at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
opposite wns’ 1 623 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
New Styles—Prices from $50 to $125. 


Ext'a charge of $5 for Hemmers. 


495 Broadway, 
18 Summer street, - Boston. 
730 Chestnut street, - Philadelphia. 
181 Baltimore St. (Carroll Building,) Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth street, - Cincinnati. 





New York. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities and Towns 
in the United States. 





(one pees tho President and Cabinet, Members of | 





These Machines sew from two spools, as purchased 
from the store, requiring no re-winding of thread; they 
Hem, F< ll, Gather, and Stitch, in a superior style, finish- 
ing each seam by their own operation, without recourse 
to the hand-needle, as is required by other machines. 
They will do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress 
can, even if she works forone cent an hour, and are un- 
questionably, the best Machines in the market for family 
sewing, on account of their simplicity, durability, ease 
of management, and adaptation to all varieties of family 
sewing—execuling either heavy or fine work with equat 
facility, and without special adjustment, 

As evidence of the unquestioned superiority of their 
Machines, the Grover & Baker Sewino Macwine Com« 
PANY beg leave to respectfully refer to the following 

TESTIMONIALS. 

; - Having had one of Grover & Baker's Mathines in my 
family for nearly a year and a half,I take pleasure in 
| commending it as every way reliable for the Purpose for 

which it is designed—Family Sewing.” — Mrs. Joshua 


Leavitt, wife of Rev. Dr. Leaviu, Editor of N. Y. Indep 


ns 
dent. 








“T confess myself delighted with your Sewing Machine 
which has been in my family for many months. It has 
| always been ready for duty, requiring no adjustment, and 
| is easily adapted to every variety of family sewing, by 

simply changing the spools of thread.”--Mrs, Elizabeth, 
| Strickland, wife of Rev. Dr. Strickland, Editor of N.Y 
| Christian Advocar, 


“After trying several different good machines, I pre- 
| ferred yours, on account of its simplicity, and the perfect 
| eare with which itis managed, as well as the strength 
| and durability of the seam. After leng experience, | feel 
| competent to speak in this manner, and to confidently 
recommend it for every variety of family sewing .”— Mrs, 
| E. B. Spooner, wife of the Editor of Brooklyn Star. 
| 


“} have used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for 
two years, and have fourd it adapted to all kinds of fam- 
| ily sewing, from Cambric to Broadcloth. Garments have 
| been worn out without the giving Way of a stitch. The 
| Machjye as easily kept in order, and easily used.”—~JDirs. 
; A.B. Whipple, wife of Rev Geo, Whipple, New York, 


| “Your Sewing Machine has been in use in my family 
| the past two years, and the ladies request me to give you 
| their testiyaonials to its perfect adaptedness, as well as 
| labor-saving qualities in the performance of family and 
{ househo!d sewing.”— Rober) Boorman, New York. 


“For several months we have used Grover & Baker's 
Sewing Machine, and have come to the conclusion that 
every lady who desizes her sewing Leautifully and guickly 
done, would be most fortunate in possessing Oxe of the se 
rel.able and indefatigable ‘iron needle women,’ whose 
combined qualivies of beauty, strengt, and simplicity, are 
invaluable."—J. W. Morris, dawshter of Gen. Geo, P. Mor 
ris, Editor of the Home Journal. , 


Extract of a letter from Tuos, R. Leavirr, Esq., an 
American gentleman, now a resident in Sydney, New 
South Wales, dated January 12, 1858 


‘I had a tent made in Melvourne, in 1853, in which 
there were over three thousand yards of sewing done 
w th one of Grover & Bakers Machines, and a single 
seam Of that kus outstood all the double seams sewed by 
sailors with a needle and twine.” 


“If Homer could be calied up from his murky hades, 
he would sivg the adventof Grover & Baker as a more 
beniguant miracle of art than was ever Vulcau’s smithy 
He would denounce midnight shirt-making as ‘ the dire 
ful epring of woes unnumbered? %— Prof. North 


“J take great pleasure in saying, that the Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machines have more than sustained my 
expectation. After trying and re urning others, | have: 
three of them in operation in my different places, and, 
afier four years’ trial, have no fault to find."—J. H. Ham 
mond, Senator of South Carolina 


“My wife has had one of Grover & Bakers Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am $<:tistied it is 
one of the best labor-saving machines that has been m- 
vented. I take much pleasure ia recommending it to the 
public."—J_ G. Harris, Governor of Tennessee 


H 
. 
“Tis a beautiful thing, and puts everybedy into an ex- 
citement of good humor. Were | a Catholic, 1 should 
insist upon Saiuuts Grover and Baker having an eternal 
holiday, in commemorayon of their good deeds for hu- 
manity.”--Cassiuvs M Clay 


“T think it by far the best patent in use. ‘This Maehine 
can be adapted, from the finest cambric to tue heaviest 
Cassiwere. Lisews stronger, faste:,and more beautifully, 
than one can imagine. If mine could not be replaced, 
money could not buy it.-—-Mrs. J. G 
Tenn. 


B:own, Nashvil'e, 


“Tt is speedy, very neat, and durable in its work; is 
easily understood and kept in repair. IT earnestly recom- 
mend this Machine to all my acquaintances and others. ” 
Mrs. Mi. A. Forrest, Memphis, Tenn. 


“ We find this Machine to work to our satisfaciion, an? 
with pleasure recommend it to the public, as we believe 
the Grover & Baker to be the best Sewing Machine in 
use.”— Deary Brothers, Allisonia, Tenn 


“Tf used exclusively for family purposes, with ording 
ry care, 1 will wager they well last one‘ three score yeur 
and ten, and never get out of fix.’—Jihn Erskine, Nasi- 


ville, Tenn. 


“Thave had your Maghine for several weeks, and are 
perfectly satisfied hatthe work it does is the best and 
most beautiful that-ever was made."—Maggie Ajmison, 
Nashville, Tens. ‘ 


“Tuse my Machine upon coats, dresq-making, and fine 
linen stitching, and the work is admirable — far better 
then the best-hand sewing, or any other machine I have 
ever seen "—Luey B. Thompson, Nashville, Tenn, 


“1 find the work the strongest and most beautiful F 
have ever seen made either by hand or machine, and 
regard the Grover & Baker Machine as one of the great 
est blessings to our sex."—Mrs. Taylor, Nashville, Tenn 


“T have one of Grover & Baker's Sewing Machines in 
use in my family, and find it invaluable. I can con- 
tidently reeommend it to atl persons in want of a ma- 
chine."—G. T. Thomp:on, Nashville. Tenn. 


“T take pleasure in certifying to the utility of the Gro- 
ver & Baker Sewing Machines. I have use one on ale 
Most every descripuon of work for meats, and find it 
much stronger und better in every Treepect then work 
fone by hand."—JM[rs D W. Wheeler, Nashville, Tenn. 


“T would be unwilling ‘o dispose of my Grover & Ba- 
ker Meckine fora large amount, could J not replaee it 
again at pleasure.— Mrs. H. G. Scovel, Nashville, Tenn. 


“Our two Machines, purchased from you, do the work 
of twenty young ladies. We with pleasure recommend 
the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine to be the best in 
use.” —N. Stillman, & Coe., Memphis, Tenn. 


“ The Grover & Paker Sewing Machine works admi- 
cavly. I think the siitech aad werk far superior to that of 
any Sewing Machine | ever saw. On fine work, I think 
-he Machine would be hard to beat.°— W. J Davie, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


“T find the Machine easily managed, very durable, and 
take plessure in reoommending itto ail who wish con 
venience, economy, and pleasure.”-—Aivs. F. Ticus, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


“The Grover & Baker Sewing Machines have given 
‘uch satisfaction thet we cheeful y recommend them to 
ul who wish a good and substantial Sewing Machine. 
{texecules werk with much care and speed, and more 
irely than any other machine I have seen "—Mrs RK. B 
Mitcheil, Memphis, Tenn. 


“Tam happy to give my testimony in favor of Grover 
% Baker’s Sewiog Machine, and of the pe:eet satisfac- 
ion it gives in every respect. It ewe neatly, and is by 
10 means complicated, and I prefer jt to all others I have 
seen.”—Mrs. Bryan, wife of Rev. 4. M. Bryan, Memphis 
lena. 


“It affords me much pleasure to say, that the Machine 
voras well; and 1 do not hesitate to recommend it as 
vossessing all the advantages you cluim for it. My wife 
s very much pleased with it, and we tak-+ pleasu-e in 
ertify ing to this eff ct."—R. C. Brinkley, Memphis, Tenn. 


“It gives me pleasure to find the Grov'r & Baker Sew- 
ug Machine giving so much satisfaction. I have it in 
onstaut use and find ital that could be des red. It is 
ae most simple and durable machine in use, end I heay* 
y recommend it”—F. M. White Memphis, Tenn. ~ 


“Having seen, examined, and used many otfer kinds 
f Sewing Machines, I feel free to say that the Grover & 
saker Machines are far superior to all others in use.” — 
W. Frangois Seitz, Noshvilie, ‘Tenn. 


“I consider my Sewing Machine invaluable, : nd wou d 
ot take five times its cost, if 1 could not supply its piace 
Vith it I ean do all my family sewing m about one-fourth 
ve time I could with my hands.”- 21 J. Scott, Na-hville, 
‘mn. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Fanaticism of the Democratic Party 
SPEECH OF HON. OWEN LOVEJOY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Frarvary 21, 1859. 





Within the last five lustrums, a strange fanat- 
icism has made its appearance in this coun- 
try—a fanaticism at once monstrous and malign. 
‘Twenty-five years ago, by the universal senti- 
ment of the country, Slavery was deemed a 
moral, social, and political evil; a wrong to the 
slave, an injury to the owner, a blight on the 
soil, a detriment to all the best interests of the 
communities or States where it was found, and, 
in its reflex influence, a reproach and damage 
to the whole country. By many, it may be, this 
evil was considered incurable, but still an evil. 
But within the period indicated, a different sen- 
timent has sprung up. This fanaticism deems 
Slavery not an evil, but a blessing. 

Formerly by all, and still by all right-think- 
ing men, Slavery was regarded as a hag, ugly, 
deformed, wrinkled, and covered with the daub 
and paint of harlotry ; but now we are told it is 
an angel of beauty, a virgin decked in bridal 
attire, to be gazed on with complacency and 
love! Candidates who aspire to gubernatorial 
honors are made to renounce opinions held a 
quarter of a century ago, and give in their ad- 
hesion to this new dogma, to wit: that Slavery 
is a blessing. It is notany longer the question 
how a cancer can be cured—whether by knife 
or caustic, or other remedial agencies—but to 
have a cancer is now proclaimed to be a sound 
and normal condition of the human system, the 
highest type of health, and, if on the face, an 
ornament and beauty spot. Every one, to en- 
joy perfect health, must have this form of dis- 
ease gnawing at his vitals. The spirit of this 
fanaticism has taken possession of the Demo- 
cratic party, and worked therein a wonderful 
and almost incredible transformation ; for, since 
the Ages drew up the reins and started on 
their journey, I do not suppose they have wit- 
nessed such a stupendous Lie as the Democratic 
party now is. I speak of the organization, with- 
out ‘any reference to the individuals who com- 
pose the party. “From the sole of the foot even 
unto the head, there is no soundness in it; but 
wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores: they 
have not been closed, neither bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment”—unmedicated and 
unbandaged, it drips with its fetid putrescence. 

Took at the President’s messsage, now under 
discussion. It is instinct with simulation and 
deceit. Professedly he deprecates the discus- 
sion and agitation of the Slavery question, and 
yet the whole of the message is engrossed with 
it. Nota leading topic of that state paper that 
has not a direct or remote bearing on it. What 
do we want of another slice from Mexico? Is 
our population pressing against our boundaries? 
Let the vast regions within our present limits 
vet unoccupied, and which will not be occu- 
pied for the next half century, answer that 
question. Why, then, does the Executive urge 
the acquisition of more of the Mexican domain? 
It is that Slavery and Disunion, twin-born of 
Darkness, may have a rail car in which to ride. 
This is openly avowed, in the other end of the 
Capitol. What is that part of the message re- 
lating to Kansas, but the querulous last word of 
an old man, whose Pro-Slavery policy had been 
condemned by the country? What occasion is 
there for the doleful tone of the message in re- 
gard to the future decadence of the Republic, 
which has given rise in Europe to s0 many 
prophecies of ill omen in regard to our future ? 
How eagerly the advocates of despotic govern- 
ment catch up this Democratic slander, and 
foretell the downfall of our free institutions. 

But what is the trouble? Is there any dis- 
loyalty to the Union among the Republicans, 
or indeed among any class in the free States ? 
No. Any disaffection toward our principles of 
Government? None, What then has excited 
the fears of this urbane and — old 
gentleman? Did the Chief indite the message 
under the influence of too deep potations from 
the distillations of Rye? No one believes this, 
The Slavery-extending policy of the Adminis- 
tration hac received a terrible rebuke from the 

eople. ‘They had repudiated the President's 
Toasko Panza, the autocrat of the dinner table ; 
and the poor man, shocked and bewildered, 
nd tearing his locks, like King Lear, thought 
the Government was falling to pieces, because 
Slavery Propagandism had been reprobated by 
the popular vote. Hine lachrymae! Be cam- 
forted, venerable Chief! It is not the free in- 
stitutions of our country, but the Pro-Slavery 
Democracy, that is falling asunder, like a piece 
of limestone when water is poured upon it. 
So also in regard to Cuba. The real object of 
its purchase is not the avowed one. It 18 gov- 
erned by a race who do not speak our lan- 
guage—who are unused to self-government— 
who have, and if annexed as States will con- 
tinue to have, an established form of religion, 
or Church and State united; but, in spite of 
all, we are asked to purchase this island, and 
to place thirty millions in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive, to begin the negotiations—that is, to 
buy up the officials! Does ‘any one believe that 
it is for the benefit of commerce, or the safety of 
navigation, that we are asked to do all this? 
If so, why not seek to purchase the British 
West Indies? Have we not as much to fear 
from England as from Spain? And where is 
Canada and the other British possessions, that 
stretch all along our Northern frontier, from the 
Ailantic to the Pacific? No; it is not for 
the ienefit of commerce, nor to guard against 
invasion, that we are asked to purchase Cuba ; 
but it is for the benefit of slave-breeders and 
human-flesh mongers. And yet these Demo- 
crats profess that they want to get Slavery out 
of national politics. Would to God they were 
sincere! Would to Heaven this beast of prey 
would take the carcass of the slain into its 
Jair! It might gnaw the flesh and crauneh the 
bones without molestation from me! But in- 
stead of that, it asks me to hold its victim while 
it sucks the blood. But this, God helping me, 
T never will do. Take your pound of flesh, if 
it is so nominated in the bond, but do not ask 
for the blood as weil. 

Read over the whole message, and you will 
find fis entire texture to be Slavery, Every 
topic is discussed with reference to its bearings 
on the subject of Slavery. And yet the Demo- 
crats, with an jmpudence that challenges our 
admiration for its sgblimity, turn to us, and 
say, “Do not agitate this sybject.” Do not keep 
‘up this sectional strife! To agitate, to legislate, 
to make treaties, to annex territory, to purchase 
empires, for Slavery, is all right, but to do any- 
thing against Slavery is wrong and sectional. 

And here is another phase of this fanatical 
spirit, which has taken up its dwelling place 
in the Democratic party, It identifies Slavery 
with the nation, and especially with the South. 

Now, I am reckoned as ultra and extreme as 
most on this subject, and yet, no one has ever 
heard mie say anything against the South. I 
is only against a that I have spoken, an 
I propose to assail that only in those mode; 
justified by the Constitution; yet I am se 

tional, and Republicans are sectional. Whe 

they only seek to prevent the extension of 

system which is under the ban of the civilize 

world, they are charged with being sectional. 
In Illinois, we have supped full of this horror. 
And what is the proof? 0, we haye no dele- 
gates from slave States to attend our National 
Nominating Conventions. Why have we none? 
Mark; because if delegates attend these Con- 
ventions they are mobbed and driven into exile. 


and say, “Ho, Abraham, Isaac, Gabriel, and 

you celestials generally, you are a sectional 

arty up there ; your principles do not circu- 

ate down here.” And why does not Heaven's 

truth circulate down there? Because the in- 

mates are so wicked that they will not tolerate 

the presence of any angel preacher. This man 

must have been a oat sound, national Demo- 

crat. And so, I suppose, was that illustrious 

personage whom Milton has described as bridg- 

ing the chasm that spread between earth and 

the place of his exile, and who claimed the 

right of carrying the local institutions of his 

realm into Paradise. 

And this reminds me to say that the Demo- 

cratic party, led on by this insane fanaticism, 

which holds Slavery to be morally right, under 

the guidance of a political harlequin and trick- 

ster, has proclaimed the constitutional right of 
Slavery to go into the Territories without let or 

hindrance. Plighted national faith is broken 

and dishonored! Principles once declared 

sacred by this very leader, and said to be can- 

onized in the hearts of the American people, 

are ruthlessly and recklessly trampled under 

foot. We had an angel of Liberty stationed at 

the portals of our Territories. For thirty years, 

this sentinel had kept watch and ward, and 

guarded that magnificent domain as the herit- 

age of Freedom, and, with the flaming sword of 
the ordinance of the patriots of the olden time, 

kept out Slavery from this Eden. Who chased 

away this angel, and broke down the walls that 

enclosed-that empire, consecrated 1o the sons 

and daughters of Freedom as a dwelling place 

and home, as long as the sun and moon should 

endure? Who did this ruthless, reckless, 

damnable work? The Democratic party, under 

the leadership of the individual I have indicated. 

Under what plea was Slavery thus allowed to 

enter in and ravage the heritage of Freedom? 

On the same ground that the madman opens 

the pest house to let leprosy, plague, and cholera, 

rush forth, as did the winds from the fabulous 

cave, to walk at midnight and waste at noon- 

day. A man with a contagious disease must 

not stay in his own house, nor be confined in 

the hospital, but must be allowed to roam 

abroad, to spread disease and death among his 

fellow men! What is this, but the veriest mad- 

ness that ever raved in Bedlam! I know it is 

said that there are two wings to the Democratic 

party. I am aware of that, and I know, also, 

that both wings belong to the same vulture, 

and, although one has been slightly out of joint, 

it has now got back to its place, and both will 

flap in unison, to bear the carrion bird back to 

gorge and fatten on the carcass where it has 

gorged and fattened so long. 

But the strangest and most impious phase of 
this fanaticism is, that it claims the sanction of 
the Bible for American Slavery. I have neither 

time nor disposition to enter into a philological 

argument on this question. I shall not ran- 
sack Greek lexicons and musty manuscripts to 
ascertain the precise etymological force of the 

Greek words translated servant in the Bible. 

And as for the grand old Hebrew, in which the 
ancient Scriptures were written, it has no word 
which describes or recognises a human being as 
a piece of property. Before quoting chapter or 
verse, I desire to say a few words having a gen- 
eral bearing on this subject. The Theocratic 
charter granted to the Jews was exclusive, and 
constituted them a kind of close corporation, 
with peculiar privileges as a2 commonwealth. 
But all those unusual franchises were bestow- 
ed upon them on the express condition that 

they should comply with a prescribed ritual. 

God explicitly declared that he would slay every 

native-born Jew that did not comply with the 
provisions of their charter. Now, 1 desire to 

inquire of those who claim the right to hold 

slaves under this old charter given to the Jews, 

Have you complied with the requisitions of that 
charter? Do you abstain from Virginia ham 

and other swine’s flesh? Do you observe the 

new moons, the sabbaths, circumcision, and 

the appointed feasts? If not, you are no Jew, 

and are not entitled to the franchises of a Jew; 

but on the other hand you belong to the Gen- 

tile race, who, according to your theory, were of 
right made slaves. Ifthe advocates of Slavery 
choose to go back and place themselves under 
a code of laws given to a race of men evidently 

yet in a state of barbarism, let them take the 

whole code, and abide by it, and obey it. An- 

other statement. If the Bible sanctions Sla- 

very at all, it is the enslavement of white men. 

No one pretends that the servants spoken of in 

the Bible were blacks. The Roman slave was 

nota black man. The Hebrew servant was 

not a black man. The question is, whether 

the laboring man, white or black, may rightfully 

be pore | 7 

I may as well notice, here, that worn-out quo- 

tation erroneously placed on Ham. Noah plant- 

ed a vineyard, raised some grapes, made some 

wine, and gotdrunk. When he waked up, still 

fuddled with the fumes of the wine, sotio voce, 

gq confused he did not know his son from his 

grandson, he uttered the malediction, “ cursed 

be Canaan,” not Ham, who had been guilty of 
the wrong. And now, in the blaze of the nine 

teenth century, with the radiance of Christianity 

shining around, Democrats go mousing back 

five thousand years to learn the basis of human 

rights from the lips of a man still half drunk. 
“ Cursed he Canaan” is evermore the refrain of 
Democratic minstrelsy. 

And now to the Bible, J wij] not detain the 
Committee long, for I have no patience with the 
impiety that attempts to throw the sanction of 
this holy book around the diabolical system of 
American Sjayery. What says this inspired 
volume? “Thou shalt not steal!” Brief, com- 
prehensive, and to the point, This must be 
taken from the Bible, before it can be made 
to sanction Slavery. Does this forbid my ta: 
king my neighbor's horse, but allow me to re- 
duee the man to a slave, and then claim them 
both? How much better is a man than a sheep? 
If J am told that Slavery is not theft, because 
the felonious intent is not there, | reply, as the 
gentleman from Georgia replied, who has in 
former years on this floor attempted to justify 
Slavery on the authority of the Scriptures, He 
declared that the act of Paulding in arresting 
the mayayder, Walker, was an act of robbery. 
Some one replied that it could not be robbery, 
for there was no felonigus injent, The gentle- 
man from Georgia rejoined, “I said robbery; I 
did not say legal robbery,” So } say theft; I 
do not say legal theft, or theft in the legal sense. 
Wa are talking about the moral, not the legal, 
character of Slavery. The title to every slave 
originated in violence and robbery, and its con- 
tinuance kag no other mora! character. There 
can be no mistake about the rightful ownership 
of a human being. He belongs to himself. Be- 
cause my father or mother was redyced to the 
condition of a slave, does that justify my being 
reduced to the same condition of brutism ? 
Does the continuance of wrong take away its 
guilt? J repeat, there can be no doubt as to 
the ownership of any human being. The title 
is in himself. To take it from him is robbery. 
But we have a specific statute on this subject. 
“ He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if 
he be found in his hands,” that is, in his posses- 
sion, “he shall surely be put to death.” This 
enactment takes this transaction out of the cat- 
alogue of ordigary crime, and brands it with 
peeuliar reprobation, Other forms of theft 
could be atoned for by returning foyr-fold ; this 
claimed the forfeiture of life itself, thus making 
it a capital offence. No squirming of sophistry 
can get round this. There it stands, the esti- 
mate of the Jewish Scriptures of the crime of 
traflicking jn human flesh. So once thought 
the Presbyterigg church, when they declared 
slaveholding to be a vioigsiop of the eighth com- 
mandment. So thought President dwards, 
when ke deciareq the slaveholder guilty of man- 








What if we, in the free States, should say to the 
Democrats, “ If you attend the Charleston Con- 
vention, we will hang you,” and thns keep the 
all at home, and then reproach them with bein 
a sectional party, because only the slave State 
were represented ? “ Well, you have no votes 1 
the slave States ; your principles do not circi- 
late with us at all; you dare not even proclaim 
your doctrines among us,” And why do ot 
our frinciples circulate in the slave States 


They used, for they are the principles of Wash- and when the jubilee came round, liberty was | 
ington, and Franklin, and other founders of thp | proclaimed throughout all the land, to all the 
... Republic. The reason why our principles db] inhabitants thereof. When there was a failure 
\\,not circulate in the slave States is, that thi} on the part of the people to proclaim this lib- 
espotism has, like another Napoleon, crushefl | erty, promised and secured py jay, then God 
the freedom of speech and of the presg.| proclaimed a liberty to them to the sword, and 
/ A us free access to the minds of the now-| to the pestilence, and those other judgments 
ders of the South, and in one year we | that fell swift and tersific from the hand of an 
Yee 1 have more Republican votes in propot-| incensed God. It was this providential retri- 
in the slave States, than there are Dem@-| bution which made Jefferson tremble for his 
le votes in the free States. “Your we 30 country, when he remembered that God was 
ples do not circulate down here,” boasts the | just, and that his justice would not sleep for- 
Slavery propagandist. Sacred history tells t ever. In the uprising of these oppressed mill- 
of a certain rich ‘man who died, and w " se 
? ho w4s | ions, he ave that no atizibyte of Jehovah 
very unfortunate in the selection of a futute uld take ides with the oppressov 
home ; but, though an impassable gulf spread ae pprese. 
itself between him and a better world, it ia Honor thy father and thy mother, is the re- 
he could converse with those more happily "| quirement of the Bible, Slavery utterly an- 





uated, Supposing, now, this man should | 
it boomi 


up his voice, and send ming acr 
am that yawns between Ae 


stealing every day. ‘Thjs yas the constitutional 
law of the Jewish Commonweajth. No other 
statute could contrayene it, any moze than a 
State or Territorial law could annul a provision 
of the Constitution of the United States. All the 
instances of buying and selling relied upon by 
the advocates of Slayery are confined to the per- 
son bought and the persom sold. A person 
“ falling into decay,” sold himself, not gg a chat- 
tel or slave, but as a servant foraterm of years ; 





heaven and hell, authority and 


nuls this command. The owner ¢laims honor 
and obedience, to the utter disregard of parental 
rental claims: Whoever thinks 


ence to his master? The very suggestion is 
preposterous. Does the Bible sanction a sys- 
tem that abrogates its own injunctions? 
There stands that slave mother, pressing with 
a mother’s love her own child to her heart! 
To whom does it belong? Is it not hers 
against the universe? Is there any being, this 
side the throne of God, that has the right to 
take it from her? Has the master the right to 
come and tear it away from her embrace, and 
claim it as his property? And is this robbery 
sanctioned by the Bible, and that Bible, the 
word of God? I know the people are taught 
this by a ministry that I dislike to characterize 
as I think they deserve. 
« Wea th, lust, and fashion, bid them still to bleed, 
And holy men quote Scripture for the deed.” 
But these men do not truly interpret the Bi- 
ble. They teach for doctrinces the command- 
ments of men, and make the word of God of 
none effect through their traditions. How dare 
these men make the Bible lend its sanction to 
a system that abrogates parental authority and 
filial duty ? 
So, also, with the conjugal relation. The Bi- 
ble everywhere represents this as the most 
sacred, inviolate, and indissoluble of all human 
relations. Father and mother are to be for- 
saken, in obedience to the claims of this still 
higher and holier relation. Now, what does 
Slavery do with this domestic institution ? Leave 
God and the parties perfectly free to regulate 
it in their own way? No; with impious and 
brazen front, it steps in and utterly annihilates 
the marriage relation, so far as its victims are 
concerned. There isno more any legal marriage 
among the three or four millions of ‘slaves in 
the United States, than there is among so many 
cattle. Slaves in the eye of the law are cattle, 
and their union is that of brutes. They are 
declared to be goods, chattels personal, to all 
intents, constructions, and purposes, whatever. 
The civil law which prevails in some of the 
States takes them pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro 
quadrupedibus. 
Would it not be an interesting spectacle to 
see one of these clergymen, who teach that the 
Bible sanctions Slavery, called in to attend the 
wedding of a bureau and chest of drawers! 
The chairs, and shovel, and tongs, are invited 
as guests. After a fervent prayer for the di- 
vine blessing, the clergyman says : 

“ By the old Levitical laws, 

] join the bureau to the drawer:.” 
Quid Rides? mutato nomine, d+ te fabula narratur. 


Absolutely, there can be no more a legal mar- 
riage between two slaves, than between two ar- 
ticles of furniture, or between two brutes. They 
“take up together ;” they do not marry. No 
clergyman dare pronounce two slaves husband 
and wife till death shall separate them. The 
will of the master is their fate. The Bible says: 
“ What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” The slave system says: Who 
cares for God? I will separate them when I 
please. A slave who.is a church member is 
taught by his religious teachers, that it is his 
duty, on being sold from one plantation to an- 
other, leaving a so-called wife behind, to take 
another mate; and the reason assigned by 
these pious instructors is, that in this way he 
can be most profitable to his master, which is 
his first and paramount duty. Thus he may, as 
a good Christian, take up with a new woman on 
every plantation to which he is sold. This has 
been formally so decided by an ecclesiastical 
council. And yet these blasphemers seek to 
make God a partner in this revolting practice. 
The Bible everywhere requires an equivalent 
to be given for services rendered. “ Wo unto 
him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness 
and his chambers by wrong; that useth his 
neighbor’s service without wages, and giveth 
him not for his work.” Behold, the hire of 
the laborers who have reaped down your fields, 
which by you is kept back by fraud, crieth ; and 
the cries of them that have reaped are entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” Slavery 
never allows any wages at all to those who gar- 
ner in its harvests. To say that the clothing 
and the food that the slave receives are wages, 
is to say that the hay, grain, and stabling of the 
horse, are wages. ‘These constitute the keep- 
ing of the horse and of the slave; wages they 
are not. 
It is frequently said, that although individu- 
als may do wrong, yet the system is right. 
Now, it is against the system that I speak. ‘The 
truth is, the individuals are better than the sys- 
tem. The humanity—and in my charity, per- 
haps, I ought to say the Christianity—of the 
master often Andon & to a great extent over 
the system. If every master exemplified the 
extreme capability of the system for outrage 
and diabolism, an indignant world would rise 
and wipe it out. 
Suppose, now, this system, all reeking with 
lust, incest, crime, and cruelty, is brought out 
and placed under the blaze of Christianity. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
ou, do ye even so unto them; for this is the 
aw and the propkets. This is the condensed 
summary of the whole Bible. Who has the 
hardihood to say that the practice of slavehold- 
ing is consistent with this injunction? What, 
in the New Testament, is the classification of 
slaveholders? It places them with murderers 
of fathers and murderers of mothers, 
Everywhere the Bible inculcates a spirit of 
generous magnanimity. “Ye that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please yourselves.” Slavery, I know, 
claims this attribute, and talks about its chiv- 
alry and magnanimity. And is it not magnani- 
mous to cheat a poor, ignorant, degraded man, 
out of the entire earnings of his whole life—rob 
him of his wife and children, and then justify it 
by saying that they are an inferior race? Ad- 
mit the fact of inferiority—does it therefore fol- 
low that it is right to oppress them? Every 
page of the Bible flashes its anathemas against 
the oppression of the poor and helpless. The 
chivalry of the Bible is to help the weak, to pro- 
tect the defenceless, and rescue those in peril. 
This, indeed, is the idea of the olden chivalry. 
Witness the incident in the romance of Ivan- 
hoe. The t:ue knight, enfeebled by sickness, 
rides into the lists to meet a powerful antago- 
nist—and in whose defence ? For one belonging 
to a race as despised and degraded then as that 
of the African now is. This chivalry we recog- 
nise as having something manly and noble in 
it. But, from the chivalry that robs mothers of 
their children; that sppligs the scourge to help- 
less women, to secure’ their lahgr or make them 
surrender their chastity; which sells a boy for 
a harlot and g girl for a pair of shoes; which, 
by superior knowledge, eombinatian, and legal 
enactment, reduces millions of human beings 
to the condition of brutism, and then by false 
teaching seeks to delude their conscience, and 
cause them to believe that their enslavement is 
in accaydance with the will of God—from all 
such chivalry { ask 10 ke delivered. 
The Bible sanctions Slavery, and, if the Bible, 
then God. What kind of an ideal of Deity has 
that religionist who holds this doctrine? The 
ancients divided their vices, and made one of 
their gode the divinity of each. The advocate 
of Bible Slavery jakes a system that concen- 
trates in itself all crime, and makes Jenoyap its 
atron Deity, J do wish that Slavery would 
ere us an ideal of ihe Bupreme Being that is 
not polluted with its slimy touch, It is said 
of Goldsmith, as a writer, that there was noth- 
ing that he did not touch, and nothing that he 
touched that he did not beautify. And it can 
truly ge said of Slavery, that there is nothing 
that it does nor fouca, gnd nothing that it 
touches that it does not defile. It has perverted 
the Government, violated the national faith, 
muzzled the press, debauched the church, cor- 
rupted Christianity, and seeks to change the 
glory of the invisible God into a Moloch, and 
transform tie gterrel and loving Father into a 
patron of cruelty, lust, gna in) usice ; and then, 
with the impudence of the’ strange woman, 
wipes its month, and says, I have committed 
no sin. should fe ashamed of such a God as 
that! It 1s £0 19e yiterly incomprehensible that 
any one caw sincerely believe’ that the Bible 
sanctions the system of American Slavery, and 
I leave that point. 

But this fanaticism goes still farther, and ar- 
rogates to itself prerogatives which God himself 
never claimed, gn@ what. be it spoken with rev- 
erence, the Supreme Being himself cannot do; 
and that is, to make right and wrong. Before 
all law and above all law, human and divine, is 
the idea of right and wrong, eternal, indestruct- 
ible. The Gmnipojent does not claim the right 
or power to ariuihilate this distinciion. e 
himself bows to this idea, which sits enthroned, 
absolute and supreme, higher than the Highest. 
The supreme Legislator never undertook, by 
mere arbitrary enactment, to obliterate this dis- 
tinction, and put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness—bitter for sweet, and sweet for bit 
ter. His own conduct is controlled by His per 
ceptions ef whgt is right and what is wrong. 
Human statutes canngt do what Divine legis- 
lation never attempted to achieve. Can you, by 
a Congressional enactment, change the laws 
that govern the material world? Can you make 





? Of aslave child obeying his parent in prefer- 


far-off hills, or calm the ocean, when, moved from 
its depths, it lifts its crested waves on high, and 
dashes them in broken spray against the bee- 
tling crags? Much less can you annul the eter- 
nal distinction between right and wrong. The 
attempt is and must forever remain utterly vain 
and impotent. 

The gentleman from Georgia the other day 
called our attention to the sublime spectacle of 
State after State emerging from a Territorial 
condition, and wheeling into line as sovereign 
States in this Confederacy. In this process, 
according to the gentleman, were united the 
two principles of expansion and popular sov- 
ereignty, and the gentleman was reminded of 
that grand chorus which an ancient exile heard 
when there was poured upon his ear the voice 
of many waters, and the voice of the thunders, 
and the voice of the Almighty, and the utterance 
of ocean and thunder and of Jehovah was, “ Vor 
Populi vox Dei.” Sir, 1 claim that the voice 
of truth, and justice, and liberty, is the voice 
of God. When I hear the voice of thousands 
and thousands, and ten times ten thousand, 
swelling upward, like the voice of many waters 
and the voice of mighty thunders and the véice 
of the Almighty, it is that other and better 
sentiment, “ Let justice prevail, though the 
universe crumbles.” Aye, sir; I too heard the 
voice of the people, and it went surging thropgh 
the streets of Judea’s proud metropolis. It 
swept through the portals of Pilate’s Judgment 
Hall, and echoed along its arches, crying, 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” Was “ Vox 
Populi vox Dei” then? Did the gentleman 
from Georgia hear the voice of the Almighty, 
responsive to the popular will, demanding the 
crucifixion of his own Son? Did their ery of 
blood have the Divine sanction, simply because 
they had voted it, and because they had a*law 
by which the Man of Nazareth must be pat to 
death ? What an impious dogma! 

But let us follow this expansion and voz- 
populi doctrine. We already embrace Utah ; 
there the voice of the people sanctions and de- 
mands a multiplicity of wives. Is it the voice 
of God? We acquire Cuba; and there the 
voice of the people demands the union of 
Church and State, and forbids a prayer to be 
uttered by the open grave of a friend who 
breathed out his soul beyond the pale of the 
Papal church: and the voice of the people is 
the voice of God! Expansion! We sweep on- 
ward, and take in Mexico; and in some se- 
questered vale there is a remnant of the old 
Aztec race, with their Teocalli surrounded 
with human skulls. The voice of the people 
here leads forth a pampered young man, the 
fairest aad best of the nation, decorated with 
flowers, up to the consecrated hill, laying him on 
the sacrificial stone, and with breast raised, the 
priest seizes the knife, and drags it craunching 
through the ribs, and tears out the heart, all 
reeking and quivering; and this is the voice 
of God ! 

But we have taken in the continent, from 
Esquimaux to Patagonian, and still we must 
expand. We ride forth on the Pacifie wave, 
and annex the Feejee Islands, and the voice of 
the people here is to feast on human flesh, and 
the voice of the people is the voice of God! 
Is this an insane asylum? Is the Democracy 
struck with lunacy as well as filled with fanati- 
cism ? 

The Slavery Democracy rates and chatters 
about “negro equality,” ‘ Black Republicans,” 
and “nigger stealing,” to use its classic phrase 
and improved orthography. It has, or affects 
to have, a great horror of “niggers.” And any 
one who advocates the principles of human 
Freedom, as they were enunciated and laid 
down in enduring forms by the Fathers of the 
Republic, is a “woolly head,” and these same 
Democrats have learned to speak of them with 
a peculiar nasal twist. Naso contemnere adunco. 
You would suppose that these gentlemen, whose 
olfactories are so sensitive and acute, never 
saw a nigger, unless in a menagerie. And yet, 
would you believe it! the very first service ren- 
dered him on earth is performed by a nigger; 
as an infant, he draws the milk which makes 
his flesh and blood and bones from the breast 
of a nigger; looks up in her face and smiles, 
and cal 3 her by the endearing name of “mam- 
my,” 

6 CIncipe parve puer. Cognoscere risu matrem.) 
and begs, perhaps, in piteous tones, for the 
privilege of carrying “mammy” to the Territo- 
ries; he is undressed and put to bed by a nig- 
ger, and nestles during the slumbers of-infancy 
in the bosom of a nigger ; he is washed, dress- 
ed, and taken to the table, by a nigger;té eat 
food prepared by a nigger; he is led to and 
from school by a nigger; every service that 
childhood demands is performed by a nigger, 
except that of chastisement, which, from the 
absence of good manners in many cases, it is 
to be feared is not performed at all. When 
down appears on his lip, the tonsorial service is 
performed by a nigger; and when he reaches 
manhood, he invades the nigger quarters, to 
place himself in the endearing relation of pa- 
ternity to half niggers. Finally, if he should 
be ambitious, it may occur that he will come 
to Congress to represent 4 constituency, three- 
fifths of whom are niggers, and talk about 
* Black Republicans,” * amalgamation,” “ nig- 
ger equality,” “nigger stealing,” and the offen- 
sive odor of niggerism, 

I insist upon it, we have had enough of this 
tomfoolery. Let members from the slave States 
treat us with the courtesy due from one gentle- 
man to another, and they will receive the same 
in return. But till then, if God pleases, they 
shall have a Roland for an Oliver. I call gen- 
tlemen to witness, that during all last session 
I endured this kind of abuse. Scurrilous let- 
ters were read from the Clerk’s desk, and I] 
held my peace, Agajn this sessjon, old Mose 


“is exhumed, and seryed up in a Democratic re- 


hash. And who js thjs old Mose, that is ta farm 
the pabulum of an interesting chapter, when 
some Democratic historian shall give us the 
history of the United States? poor, old 
septgenarian negro, whom I never saw, and 
of whom I never heard till he came to my 
door—free by the admission of the blackguard 
who had owned him. I gave him a meal of 
victuals; he remained a few hours till the cars 
came, when I secured,the payment of his pas- 
sage to Chicago, and he went on his way re- 
joicing, like the Ethiopian of old. By the way, 
ought there not to be an ecumenical council of 
the Democratic church, to get out an expurga- 
ted edition of the Bible? What a scandalous 
thing, that Philip should ride with the Ethio- 
pian? J} is asked why J did not state these 
facts hefore. I answer, I will not hold myself 
bound ta explain every ebullition of black- 
guardism, either in or out of Congress, When 
a boy, I used to strike back at every dog that 
barked at me as I rode along the highways; 
but I have ceased doing so, long since, and let 
them bite the iron that encircles the wheel. 

And now, what about this negro equality of 
which we hear so mych, in and eut of Congress ? 
It is claimed by the Democrats of to-day, that 
Jefferson has uttered an untruth in the declara- 
tion of principles which underlie our Govern- 
ment. 1 still abide by the Democracy of Jef- 
ferson, and avow my belief that all men are 
created equal. Equal hoy? Not in physical 
strength ; ‘not in symmetry of form and propor- 
tion; not jn gracefulness of mofion, or’ loveli- 
ness of feature; not in mental endowment, 
moral susceptibility, and emotional power; not 
socially equal; not of necessity politically 
equal—not this, but every human being equally 
entitled to his life, his liberty, and the fruit of 
his toil. The Democratic party deny this fun- 
damenjal doctrine of our-Government, and say 
that there is a certain’ tiass of human beings 
who have no rights. If you maliciously kill 
them, it is no murder; if you take away their 
liberty, it is no crime; if you deprive them of 
their earnings, it is no theft. No rights which 
another js bound to regard! Was there ever 
so much diabolism eoimpressed inio one sen- 
tence ? eae bite 

Why do the Democrats come to us with their 
complaints about the negroes? I, for one, feel 
no responsibjlity in the after. I did not cre- 
ate them—was not consulted. Now, if there 
is any one dissatisfied with the fact, that there 
is a whole race of human beings with the rights 
of human beings, created with a skin not col- 
ored like our own, let him go mouth the 
heavens, and mutter his blasphemies in the ear 
of the God that made us ail. Tell Him that 
He had no business to make human beings 
with a black skin. I repeat, I feel no respon- 
sibility for this fact. But, inasmuch as it has 
pleased God to make them human beings, I 
am bound to regard them 4s gych. Instead of 
chattering your gibberish in my ear about ne- 

‘0 equality, go look the Son of God in the 

ce, and reproach him with favoring negro 
equality because he poured out his blood for 
the most abject and despised of the human 
family. Go settle this matter with the God 
who created, and the Christ who redeemed. 

“ He that despiseth the poor, reproacheth his 
Maker.” 





the Potomac roll back to its sources amid those 


A single word as to this charge of negro- 
stealing. [| suppose I have & right to speak oa 





this subject, having been made the object of 
this allegation. So far as any personal abuse 
is concerned, it may go for what it is worth. If 
the object is to ascertain whether I assist fugi- 
tive slaves who come to my door and ask it, the 
matter is easily disposed of. I march right up 
to the confessional, and say, I do. I recollect 
the case of a young woman, who came to my 
house, who had not asingle trace of African de- 
scent either in feature or complexion. Accord- 
ing to her own story, she was bethrothed to a 
man of her race, though not of her color, and 
was, before her marriage, sold to a libertine 
from the South, she being in St. Louis. She 
escaped, and, in her ap from a life of infamy 
and a fate worse than death, she came and im- 
plored aid? Was I to refuse it? Was I to be- 
wray the wanderer? Was I to detain her, and 
give her up a prey to the incarnate fiend who 
had selected her as a victim to offer up on the 
altar of sensualism ? 

Who would do it ? I would not, did not. No 
human being, black or white, bond or free, na- 
tive or foreign, infidel or Christian, ever came 
to my door, and asked for food and shelter, in 
the name of a common humanity, or of a pitying 
Christ, who did not receive it. This I have done. 
This I mean to do, as long as God lets me live. 
I shall never “ bewray him that wandereth.” I 
shall never become a slave-catcher. Any one 
who chooses may transform himself into a blood- 
hound—snuff, and scent, and howl, along the 
track of the fugitive—loll out his tongue, and 
lap up the dirty water that stands in mud- 
dy pools by the way side—overtake the rifle- 
scarred and lash-excoriated slave, (a mother, 
may be, with her infant, the love of whom has 
nerved her for the flight,) thrust his canine teeth 
into the quivering flesh, brace out his fore feet, 
and hold the captive till the kidnapper comes, 
with fetters and handcuffs, toload down ankles 
and wrist, and then receive, as a reward of this 
brutism, a pat on the head from the slave- 
catcher, and the plaudit, “ Good dog, Bose.” 

Sir, I never will do this. I never will de- 
oe my manhood, and stifle the sympathies of 
1uman nature. It is an insult to claim it. I 
wish I had nothing worse to meet at the judg- 
ment day than that. I would not have the guilt 
of causing that wail of man’s despair, or that 
wild shriek of woman’s agony, as the one or the 
other is captured, for all the diadems of all the 
stars in heaven. 

Is it desired to call attention to this fact. 
Proclaim it then upon the house-tops. Write 
it on every leaf that trembles in the forest, 
make it blaze from the sun at high noon, and 
shine forth in the milder radiance of every star 
that bedecks the firmament of God. Let it echo 
through all the arches of heaven, and reverbe- 
rate and bellow along all the deep gorges of hell, 
where slave-catchers will be very likely to hear it. 
Owen Lovejoy lives at Princeton, Illinois, three- 
quarters of a mile east of the village, and he 
aids every fugitive that comes to his door and 
asks it. Thou invisible demon of Slavery, dost 
thou think to cross my humble threshold, and 
forbid me to give bread to the hungry and 
shelter to the houseless! I BID YOU DEFI- 
ANCE IN THE NAME OF MY GOD! 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


A Charleston correspondent of the Southern 
Citizen, says : 

“Of the slaves imported by the Wanderer, 
some are said to have been taken into Edgefield 
district, and thence distributed to other sections 
of the State. If so, they were taken there by 
men of high character, and above the filthy 
lucre of the thing. The men in other sections 
of the State, who have received them, have done 
so, not for the reason that they were slaves, but 
that they were Africans. In that district three, 
primary meetings have been called by the re- 
sistants. The first was a failure. The second, 
at Beach Island, was attended by sixteen per- 
sons, eight of whom were in favor of resolutions 
censuring the importation, five were in favor of 
resolutions approving it, and three were not in 
favor of any resolutions at all. The third, near 
the centre 6f the district, was held a week ago, 
and was attended by about one hundred per- 
sons, a very small majority of whom opposed 
the measure, while the more zealous minority 
declared unqualified approval, and from previ- 
ous indications it is not improbable that another 
and still larger meeting will be held, and that, 
extending thence, this form of discussion will 
overspread the State. When fairly started, every 
popular motive will extend the movement; and 
it is by no means certain, therefore, that its 
widening waves will not break up all the politi- 
cal net-work of the country. 

“Tt is manifestly the policy of the Govern- 
ment to stint this feeling of its provender, and 
so emaciate it; but this it cannot do without 
evils equally to be dreaded. The slaves were 
landed in Georgia, and to the solidity of the 
laws in suppression of the trade they must be 
referred. Bills, therefore, have been found in 
both the State and Federal courts against the 
parties reported to have introduced them. 
These must be tried, and that will feed the 
feeling. Ifacquitted, it will inspire courage, If 
convicted, sympathy. So, also, with the poor 
prisoners of the Echo. They are still in dun- 
geons, and that, after they were spared by the 
grand jury, is a source o feeling. They must 
come again before the court in April. Thence 
again will go this story to the country. Even 
those who would respect the law themselves, 
are unwilling to enforce it against foreigners. 
The fate of the ketch Brothers is undecided. 
The Julia Dean has been brought into Norfolk, 
and so the Government is under the fatal ne- 
cessity of ministering to an excilement, which 
it has the strongest passihle interest in allay- 
ing. Prudence would dictate the propriety of 
withdrawing from the treaty to maintain a 
squadron on the coast of Africa, and so avoid 
the odium of punishing any but those who come 
within the limits of our jurisdiction, but it has 
been a merciful dispensation of a beneficent 
Providence, that power which ought to be sub- 
verted has never Fad the prudence to preceive 
the pressure of opposing rinciples, and jt is to 
be presumed, therefore, that the power of our 
present Government will also be pressed, with 
fatal persistency, to a final issue. 

Of the fate of the persons at Savannah, noth- 
ing yet can be determined. Captain Corrie 
has not yet been arrested for trial there, for the 
reason, I suppose, that he is already under 
bonds for trial here ; but the men of the expedi- 
tion are in prison, and it ig not gertqin ‘that 
they will not suffer,” 

From the Coahoma Ciéizen, printed at Friar's 
Point, Mississippi, we extract out of a very able 
article : 


“ Capital is in fact working out in the South 
with extraordinary rapidity those social condi- 
tions that in Europe have arrayed class against 
class, The distinction ‘rich’ and ‘poor’ our 
society can work with, just up to the point where 
the rich, standing out ds one class, the poor con- 
clude they themselves are in fact not members, 
but tools of an oligarchy. The social forces 
tending to these results ought to be restrained 
by timely legislation. The high price of negro 
labor is one of the forms in which' the operation 
of these farces becomes most palpable. With 
negroes rating from $1,500 to $2,000, few of the 
struggling poor of the South can enroll them- 
selves amongst our slaveholders. Our white pop- 
ulation, then, are increasing, under conditions 
that exclude them from any personal concern in 
our labor system. The attractive forces of capital 
go on, on the other hand in aggregating around 
it the few negyoes tnat yet remain, thé anchor 
of Southern institutions, in the hands of the 
great mass of our smaller slaveholders. One 
by one, the slaves find their way daily from the 

r master of ene State to the rich master of 
that State, or of one more westwardly. One 
slave-aggregation is seen thus jo take’ place ‘by 
destroying, perhaps, even a dozen slaveholders. 
Let Slavery be in the hands of a few, let the 
ownership of slaves grow up into a distinction 
sufficiently marked to make a class, let this 
monopoly bear the usual consequences of mo- 
nopoly, high prices for negro service, and our 
word on it that the great body ofsour white oli- 
garchy thus excluded from the benefits of their 
system will rise up 48 one man to crush it some 
fine day, like grass under their heels,” * * % 

“We want two negro apprentices ourself— 
the man over the way wants two negro’ appren- 
tices, the lady next door wants at least two'negro 
apprentices, and the old gentleman just passing. 
who already has fifty slaves, cays i wanjs fifty 
apprentices iso, Now, we should be greatly 
obliged to any one who will tell us, all this being 
so, why, if Louis Napoleon, who has nothing to 
teach his apprentices, imports 80,000 of them, 
we, who have a first-rate opportunity of teach- 
ing them to work @ printing press, 4 break 
wood, make fires, and ‘a thoisahd other useful 
handicrafts, should not import two? The only 
reason we ourself know of is, that our Legisla- 
ture has not yet incorporated a company for 
importing them on our account.” 


The New York Express jake the following 





extract from a letter dated Lockhart, Hayes 
county, Texas, to a friend in New York: 

“We have had a delightful winter here—no 
snow and no sleet. The farmers are plough- 
ing and planting, with bright hopes in the fu- 
ture. I have rented out my farm this year, 
as I could not hire servants at any price. Com- 
mon field hands hired for the year at from 
$325 to $350, and are worth from $1,500 to 
$2,000—too much money to have invested in 
any one piece of ebony humanity. 

“T wish the slave trade was reopened, so 
that we could buy negroes at reasonable prices. 
It is the very thing that Texas wants—labor to 
cultivate her vast domain. We could use just 
half a million of the black rascals profitably to 
work to-morrow. They would be better off 
than in Africa, and would be a great service 
to the world at large, and especially to Texas. 
There are a few smuggled in occasionally. 
Six hundred have been safely landed on our 
coast within the last few weeks, and still more 
are on the way. I say, let them come.” 





INTERESTING FROM LipeRta.—The Rev. John 
Seys, of Baltimore, the Government agent for 
recaptured Africans, and so well known for his 
missionary labors in Africa, who sailed from 
Baltimore a few months ago, in the Mary Caro- 
line Stevens, has written home to the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society an interesting letter. 
After stating that the passage out was made in 
thirty-two days—an unusually quick one—he 
says: 

“On Sunday, December 19th, we made 
Grand Cape Mount, and, after a pleasant day, 
Divine service being held twice, we crept up 
with a light breeze, a full bright moon and a 
cloudless sky over us, and cast anchor at 9 P. 
M. You may imagine my surprise, my most 
agreeable surprise, when, next morning, very 
early, on going upon deck, I saw now plainly 
what I could but very indistinctly perceive the 
night before—a town, a rural settlement, with 
its scores and scores of neat, though rudely- 
built cottages, with their gardens and young 
fruit trees scattered all over the hill side, and, 
with the noble Receptacle in the midst, form- 
ing one of the many prominent durable monu- 
ments of the incalculable amount of good done 
to the African race by means of the American 
Colonization Society. 

“To me, who had gone to that forest in Sep- 
tember, 1856, traversed it again and again, 
marked out the site for the Receptacle, saw it 
almost completed, and the people under my 
care, the pioneer band, measurably occupying 
it, and then leaving for other work assigned me 
elsewhere ; to me, this town of five hundred 
inhabitants, covering the beautiful slopes of 
that mountain—a town, with its schools, places 
of worship, and a contented, happy people, the 
effect was indescribable. The change was as 
if wrought by magic. No, I will take that 
back, and exclaim, “ What hath the Lord 
wrought!’ Instead of croaking about what 
has not been done in two short years, I am re- 
joiced beyond measure at what has been ac- 
complished; and while I had opportunity af- 
forded me to move around, see the people at 
their homes, eat and drink with them, find 
out their condition, I have come to the delib- 
erate conclusion—the evil reports of two or 
three dissatisfied liberated slaves notwithstand- 
ing—that you have a fine flourishing settle- 
ment at Grand Cape Mount, that by all means 
it ought to.be sustained; that it is healthy, 
and will prove in the end one of the finest por- 
tions of this Republic. 

“ On arriving here (at Monrovia) on the 24th 
of December, | was received, as usual, with the 
utmost cordiality and kindness, and my ap- 
pointment as agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment for recaptured Africans regarded with 
universal approbation. I called on his Ex- 
cellency President Benson, immediately ; was 
most kindly received by him, and, in an official 
correspondence held since our interview, my 
commission has been duly recognised and ac- 
credited at the seat of Government of this 
republic. 

“The national fair was being held on our ar- 
rival. Instead of a erystal palace, they had one 
much more appropriate, a bullding made entirely 
of native material, bamboo floor and sides, and 
the roof covered neatly with the palm thatch. 
I obtained a season ticket, and mingled in the 
throng to see and examine the evidences of 
Liberian improvement. I was surprised beyond 
all anticipation, and could scarcely realize 
where 1 was. I cannot enumerate the articles 
on exhibition, but I was truly gratified with 
every department. The specimens of sugar 
cane cannot be excelled in the West Indies, 
save in the island of Trinidad. Socks made of 
the silk of the great silk-cotton tree of the 
tropics is decidedly a triumph of Liberian in- 
genuity. Never did I believe that the short 
fibre of the article could possibly be spun or 
wove, but the daughters of Liberia have done 
it. Gunpowder made here, made by a native 
Liberian, arrested my attention. Beautiful 
furniture, made of the superior woods of their 
forests, claimed admiration from all. But I can 
only mention, without commenting upon, the 
tools manufactured here, the superior iron ore, 
the cotton, coffee, cocoa, ginger, corn meal, ar- 
row root, yams, eddoes, and many more, all 
giving indisputable evidence of the vast fertili- 
ty of the soil, of the onward rapid march in the 
improvement of the people of Liberia, and of 
the consoling fact that those who labor for their 
advancement in the arts and sciences, or any 
other good thing, do not labor in vain, , 

“Ot the two hundred recaptured Africans 
who were landed here, ten have since died, As 
they were very much emaciated on arriving at 
this port, the commander of the Niagara, in 
consultation with your agent here, concluded it 
best to land the entire company at this place. 
They have been all housed in the society's 
large and commodious receptacle, and every 
attention paid them, and everything done to 
promote their welfare, by Mr. Dennis, the yep- 
resentative of the Colonization Saciety, aud your 
faithful physician, Dr, Roberts. I have visited 
them several times, had them called together, 
addressed them by means of an interpreter, and 
held devotional exercises armong them. They 
are cheerful and contented, have improved 
wonderfnlly, and but few show the remains of 
that emaciation to which they were previously 
reduced. 

“Your indefatigable agent here, aftey same 
official corpespondence with his Excellency 
President Benson, decided opon carrying out 
the instructions of the executive committee. 
But in conformity with the officially-expressed 
views of President Benson, your agent will send 
to Basse twenty-five of the recaptives, the same 
number of the complement going to Robertport, 
Tinoe, and Cape Palmas. The determination 
of Mr. Dennis I most fully concurred in, nay, 
advised ; and, in order to faciliate ang aid jn 
carrying out these measures, ] signified my 
willingness to accompany these unfortunate 
Africuns to their respective places of destina- 
tion, and see them myself put in possession of 
your several agents. The M. C. Stevens will 
take them down the coast, and Mr. Dennis was 
pleased to accept my proffered seryices to £0 
with them.” * 

Pay or tHE British Capivet.—A writer in 
the Philadelphia Press, who professes to be 
well posted, says: “ Against $56,000 paid away 
in annual salaries to the Cabinet of the-United 
States, we have to place $287,500 per annum 
received by the members of the present Derby 
Ministry. Besides this, the Piime Minister, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and one or two other Ministers, have 
official residences, though they rarely occupy 
them. Moreover, the Lord Chancellor, whose 
salary is $50,000 a year, receives 9 life pension 
of $25,000 on leaving office—an equivalent for 
having abandoned a lucrative profession to ac- 
cept the Chancellorship, on the uncertain ten- 
ure of the political ascendency of his party ; for 
the rule is imperative in Great Britain, that he 
who has once eat gg judge shall never go back 
to the bai—shall never descend, as it is con- 
sidered, to plead, where he once wore the 

ermine and the coif. 

“The vast majority of as 


: irants to highes} 
office in England are men of gyea wealth? In 
the present Dev} 


erby Ministry are only three men 

not largel wealth i These are D'lsracli, Wal- 
pole, and Lord John Manners, and the poorest 
of these has at least $25,000, a year pyivate 
property, over and abcve his oficial income. 
Fogle which pays her placemen so well, 
aes not neglect them-when ‘used up,’ but has 
appropriated a large sum, to be annually paid 
away among retired Ministers, after a certain 
duration in office, on their own application that 
their pecuniary ciroumetances require such as- 
sistance. feet. whenever Mr. D'Israeli 
has served two yen as Cabinet Minister, 
(which term he will complete in a few months,) 
he can elaim $10,000 a year for life as pension. 
Literally, he has searcely an income of his own, 
his wife being the owner of. @ latge property. 
Should ‘he again Ke placed jn office, the pension 
would drop while thus employed and paid, and 


be resumed on his return to the position of a 
private person. 

“The power and patronage of the British 
Ministers ure immense ; but they are exercised 
quietly and systematically, and the popular 
press pays little heed to such matters. Occa- 
sionally, there are Gomplaints of the manner in 
which the patronage power’ is exercised ; but 
the mass of the people, who are excluded from 
police! influence, take little, interest in, the 

iscussions. Ministers provide well for their 
sons, nephews and relations, in the church, in 
the law, in the army and navy, or in the civil 
and diplomatic service. In fact, nearly all the 
younger members of aristocratic families are 
quartered upon the public in some manner. 
Talk about patronage in the United States! It 
is not a circumstance to that of the British 
Government.” 

aepeaideeiien 

A Remarkasie Woman.—The Norfolk pa- 
pers notice the death in that city, on Wedues- 
day, of a colored female named Sarah Mallory, 
who at the time of her death was in her hun- 
dred and twentieth year: 

“ Her youngest child attended her funeral as 
the last of the family ; his back is bent, and his 
locks frosted o'er with the snows of seventy- 
seven winters. She never used glasses, and to 
the day of her death could thread a needle as 
readily and easily as ever. Her remains were 
enclosed in a neat mahogany coffin, on the top 
of which were the initials ‘S. M., A. 120.’ 
They were followed to the grave by a large 
number, of both colors. Around the hearse 
were six venerable negro men, who with a 
white sash across their shoulders acted as pall 
bearers ; behind were twenty-four old colored 
ladies, many of them possibly three score and 
ten years of age, who were attired in black 
dresses, black capes, with three rows of white 
ribbons around, and lead-colored chip bonnets, 
with a white curtain, trimmed with three rows 
of black tape ; then followed several carriages ; 
while crowds followed out, to see the last of this 
old lady, who had lived out six score years.” 

pace aS 

Important SuipMenr rrom Cuixa vo THE 
Patent Orrice.—The National Intelligencer 
says that dispatches were received on Wednes- 
day, by the Commissioner of Patents, from Mr. 
Robert Fortone, dated at Shanghai, 6th of De- 
cember, enclosing bills of lading for large quan- 
tities of tea seeds packed in earth; Yang mae 
tree and its seeds ; seeds of the camphor tree, 
tung-oil tree, and of the “ Oo-dang.” The Yang 
mae is much esteemed in China for its fruit ; 
the Tung tree produces a valuable oil, largely 
used by carpenters and varnishers; and the 
Oo-dang is highly prized for ornament. The 
introduction of the camphor tree into Florida 
and other Southern States has been contem- 
plated for more than a hundred years; but no 
direct measures have been taken before the 


The Patent Office has erected upon the most 
approved principles a house, on one of the 
public reservations in Washington, for the 
germination of the seeds, where they will be 
placed as soon as they arrive, preparatory to 
transplanting them in the localities in which 
the experiment of their acclimation and cul- 
ture are finally to be made. 


NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS. 

New Arrangement, with Greatly Improved Schedule. 
From Washingion Direct to all Parts of the South and 
Southwest, via Potomac Steamers, and Richinond aid 
Potomac Railroad Line. 

WO fast daily lines from Washington for the South 
and Southwest Boats leave their berths, foot of Sixth 

street, at 64 A M. and 7} P.M 

_ ‘The Great Southern Mail is conveyed over this route, 

itbeing 44 miles shorter and 100 miles less railroading 

than by any other route ; 

Making ceriain connections to Fredericksburg, Rich- 
mond, and Petersburg, Va., Weldon, and Wilmington, 
N C, Charleston, 8. C., Augusta,Georgia Montgomery. 
and Mobile, Ala , Direct to New Orleans, aud ai! South- 
ern Cities and Towns 

Also, connect at Richmond with the Danville, South 
side, Virginia, Tennessee, and East Tennessee Railroads, 
for the Southwest, to 


Danville, Bristol, Dalton, 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, Memphis, 
Lynchburg, Knoxville, Atiania, 


Nashville, Grand Junction, 


Montg~merv. and New Orleans. 


board the boats, foot of Sixth street. 
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Coughs. 

Covucus.—The administration of medical preparations 
in the form of a Lozenge, is of all modes the most eligible 
and convenient, more especially as regards a CouGn 
Remepy. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” or Covgh Loz- 
enges, allay Irritation which induces Coughing, havi: 
a dir-ct influence to the affected parts. 


Colds. 

Cotps.—Few are aware of the importance of check- 
ing a Cough or“ Common Co!d ” in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to » mild remedy, if 
neglected, soon ajiack+ the Lungs. ‘ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches,” containing demulcent ingredients, allay Pul- 


monary Irritation. 
Asthma. 


Bronchial Tubes, which are covered witu a dry, tena- 
cious phlegm—* Brown's Bronchia! Troches ’ willin some 
cases, give immediate relief. 
vere with them—they will alleviate in time. 


Asthma with no benefit, found great relief from the Troches 
Rev. D. LETTS, Frankfort, 11. 
Catarrh. 

Catarru.—A form of Chronic Throat Disease, consist- 
ing in inflammation, which begins behind and a little 
above the palate, and extends up into the nose. * Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” have proved very efficacious in this 
troublesome complaint. No sufferer fiom Catarrh should 
be without them. 

Influenza. 

INFLUENZA.—The great and sudden changes of our 
climate are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
aff.ctions. Experience having proved that simple reme- 


early stage of disease, recourse should at once be hac to 
** Brown's Bronchial Troehes,” or Lozenges, let the Infiu- 
enza, Cough, or Irritation of the Throat, be ever so slight, 
as by this precaution a more serious attack may be ef- 
feciually warded off. 
Bronchitis. 
Broncuitis, Clergyman’s Sore Throat.—A Chronic In- 
flammation of the small Mucous Glands connected wiih 
the Membranes which line the Throst ard Windpipe; 
the approach of which is often so insidious as searcely 
to attract notice—a itcrease of Mucus, and a sense of 
wearisomeyess and loss of power in the Throat, afer 
public speaking or singing. It arises from cold or ary 
unusual exertion of the voice. These incipient sympt: me 
are allayed by using Brown's Bronchial Troches, which 
if neglected, an entire loss of voice is often experienced. 
Hoarseness. 
HoakseENeEss AND SorE TuRoat —This unpleasant and 
painful result of * Catching Cold,” or unusual exertion of 
the vocal organs, may at any time be removed by allow- 
ing one or two of “ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” or Cough 
Li zenges, to dissolve slowly in the mouth. Heiice, sing- 
ers and Public Speakers will find them of particular ad- 
vantage. 
“We nave found them of great service in allaying 
Bronchial Irritation, and in subduing hoarseness pro- 
duced by Colds. Rev. DANIEL WISE, late Editor of 
Zion's Herald. ” 
Whooping Cough. 
Whroorine Coven.—* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” or 
Cough Lozenges, are efficacious with children laboring 
from this disorder, Hoar:eness, or other affections of the 
Chest, having a soothing influence, assisting expectora- 
tion, and preventing an accumulation of phlegm, which 
often causes a sense of suffocation so common with this 
cougb. 
Consumption. 
In Consumption, Brown’s Bronzhkia} Froches will afford 
great relief. They prayoive Expectoration, and allay the 
hacking Gough. For Asthmatic, Consumptive and 
Chronic Coughs, which are more or less troublesome at 
night, great relief will be experienced by taking at bed- 
time one or two of Troches, which will insure ease 
and comfortable rest. 


Public Speakers and Singers. 
“P-oyn’s Bronchial Troches” conta ingredients 
acting specifically on the organs of the voice; they have 
an extraordinary efficacy in all affections of the Threat 
and Larynx, restoring their healthy tone when relaxed 
either from cold or over-cxestjon of the voice, and pro- 
duce a clear ang distiact enuneiation. 

Eoniaining nothing that can injure the system, they 
ean be taken as freely as requisite for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. 
“ Pre-eminently the first and best.” 
REV. HENRY WA» BEECHER. 
“ T recommeng tuetr wse to Public Speakers.”’ 
REV. E. H. CHAPIN, NEW YORK. 
« T have proved them excellent Jor Whooping Coygh.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, BOSTON. 
“ Great benefit in affections of the Bronchial Organs.” 
BR J. ¥ W LANE, BOSTON. 
“ 4 simpte and elegant combination for Coughs, &e” 
DR.G. F. BIGELOW, BOSTON. 
Sold by Draggists everywhere, 25 cents per Box. 64 


J, BAUMGARTEN, | 
No. 29% © sé, between Ninth and Tenth sts., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


fig | AND DESIGNER IN GENERAL. 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the New Improve 
Seal Presses, Watch-case Engraver, Wood Engraver, | 








and Lithographer, is prepared to execyie _@ngzavings on 
any metal—on gold, silver, yxasu, Conger, — ae. ins 
manner as wor leee @a by any er Establishment 
in the United aes Phe subscriber feels confident that 
all orders intrusted to him will give perfect satisfaction 
or no charges made. 

eSal Presses, Official Hand and Block Seals, Watch- 





present that would seem to warrant success. | 


_ For through tickets and further information of the route, | 
inquire at the Southern Ticket Office, No. 372 Pennsyl- | 
vauia avenue, ove door east of Brown’s Hotel, or on | 


GEORGE F MATTINGLY, Ticket Agent | 


ASTHMA OR PurtMis.c.—A spasmodic affection of the | 


if of !ong standing, perse- | 


* An old lady friend, having tried many remedies for | 


dies.often act speedily and certainly when taken in the | 


Music Puncher, Stencil Cutter. Copper-plate Eggraver, 





AZA ARNOLD, PATENT AGEN? 
: Seventh Street, Opposite the Patent Office, : 
Furnishes Drawings, Specifications 
Conveyances, ; 
is PROCURES PATENTS, 
nd attends to all business : 
be transacted with the Pater Other 


ge Inventions have be 

make it difficult to describe Heals 
QS notto interfere with some of those alrendy | at 
and no person at a distance from the P; <x ta 
do the business so well as one on the « 
stant access to the models, dr, 


Ca 
Veaty, 


come so Numeroys 
any new one 






ae Ot, having 
awings, and records 


Office. Of th 
Being the only Solicitor of Patents who isa 

practical mechanic and engineer, his kuoe le 

mechanical operations enables him to ude ee o 

inventions, and to specify them with facility an Und ew 

cy that cannot be expected of lawyers, 4 #¢eurs 
He often procures patents in cases that ban 





jected, (in the hands of other agents.) and {; 
appealing from the judgment of the examine 


such case has he failed of getting a pwent 
His extraordinary success in procurine | atent 
to his imimate acquaintance with the princi... . 


struction, and the using of machines, a 
years’ experience in the laws and business 
Office. All orders prompily atiended to. 
All communications of invertions stret!y 
Persons writing from a distance, so.) 
town, county, and State. ilies 
REFERENCES: 
Hon. C. T. James, U.S. Senate, 
Hon. P. Allen, U.S. Senate. 
Hon. C. Mason. Cominissioner of Pateris 
ey H. B. Anthony, Ex-Governer o; Rho 
36 : 


© wells his 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
‘ »t 
FOR MARCH, NOW READY, 
THE MINISTER'S Wooly; 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STON 
Tuts serial, begun in 
lantic, has been receive 
fair to become the greate rk of the 
The tield is new; for the New Eug!and 
tury is far away from the New bel 
the pages of the story already publish: 
pleely the author has entered into ihe 
ife of that almost forgotten perio Her por 
charscter are fallof spirit—ec remy 
firm outlines,and in the minute tour 


i, 





the December pug 
= 
Wivers 














: €8 Wiech no 
hand of genius can give. Tue M NISTER'S Wouiy 
be continued through the year. mm 

TERMS. — Three dollars per annem, or twenty.t 
cents a number. Upon the receipt of the cyis 
price. the publishers wail mail the work to... 
the United States, prepaid. Su scriptions ma 
with either the first or any subsequent number, 

The postage of the Atlamie 14 36 eens 9 eeoe nrer 

x ' pa 

The pages of the Atiantie are stereotyped and | 
numbers can be supplied. . _ 

CLUBS.— For Ten Dollars, the pu'iishers y 
copies of the Atiantic for one ycar, the sub< ribers 
their own po-tage. : 

Clergymen, ‘Teachers, and Postmasters, wi I 
the work tor Two Dollars a year 

Booksellers and Newsmen will obtain 1 


the terms 
hundred, ete ‘ 


» Upon appiication to 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON. & 


13 Winter Street 


CO,, 
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LAW SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
AT CAMBRIDGE 


The Instructors in this s 


« Bastar 


iss 





How. Joker Parker, LL. ., Roya 
Hon Theorninus Pat Lt 
Hon. Emory Wasnpeuny, LL. Dt 





OP INs 
varioushbranuches of tie Comu 
Admiraly, Commercial. In 


| (PYHE 
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| Law ; and the Juri-; 
ist 


COURSE 


Law Library « 
hew works ap; 





ur, 
made to render it complete 
Instruction is given Ly or he 
(and by recitations and exaninavons ps « 
them,) of which there are 1 every Week, Ty 





hey ar 


Courts are also hoiden in cach week, are 
acruse previous!y given out is aren r stu 
and an opinion delivered by the Dr { 
Roome aud other fseiities are alse prove , 
Courts; and an Asseinbly is held weekly 
debate, and acquiring a Knowles ce 
law and proceednigs 

Studenis may enter the Schao! i HY ta 
prof s-ional siudies or mercantile pur 
commencement Of either lerin, o-¢ 1 " 
part of the term 

They are at liberty to eleet what stu \ 
sue, according to their view of their own wants 
tlalnments 

The Academical year. wir ' Thirsda 
six Weeks aitier the turd Wedn ay i 
Into two terms of twe TV Weeks cucl ‘ 
SIX Weeks al the enu oj « rierm 

During the winter vacation we | ! 
warmed, and lighted, for the use. veomer 
Schoo}. 

Applications for admission or for cats 
further information, may be made t 
fessors at Cambrideve 

Cambridge. Mass , Februar 





|} ‘THE WUMAN HAIR.—How ma 
| th's delicate and beautiful orname 
alcoholic washes and jp 
Kil 


compound of 


uaste 


ring 
| no afiimety tor ue udos not 
Cocoaine, a 
| led sing 
is peculisriy adapted to its 
‘ng lis falling oft 


BURNETT'S COCOAINF 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
BURNEIT'S COCOAINDE. 


Coeoa-yut a 
as iu de for har = rene 
Various. 


and prom 


| I A compound of Cocoa-nut O4), ke , for dress 
| the stair. For efficacy and segreeaficncss, it is 0 

| an equal. 

It prevents the hair from fallin 
It promotes tts healthy 
| It es not greasy or sticky 

| It leaves no d sagreratl / 
| Tt seft-as she hatr wh 


} It soothes the irr 


and vig erowt 


n hard anit 

tated sea 

It effords the vt hes: lust 

It remains longest in epfret 

It costs fifty cents for a half-pingt bats 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


| TESTIMONIAL 
| Losion vy ITs 
| {> Messrs Burnett & Co 
| the salutary effect, im my own aggravated case. oF) 
| excellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine ) - 

{| For many months my hair had! f re 

| was fearful of losing it entire 









| head became gradually more and more inilimes 
I could not touch it without pain. Ti ! ited 
tion [ atwibuied to the use of varion eriise 
washes, which I have since been told contr 
| phene spirit ; 
By the advice of my physician, to 






| shown your process of pur fy 
its use the last week in June. 


layed the itching and irritation ; in three orteur 
} redness and tenderness disappeared 

fall, ard I have now a thick growth of nes ! 
| that others, similarly effiieted, wili te anda ed ios 
| same remedy. — 
| Yours, very truly, SUSAN R. POP 


| BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


To A single appl icaten renders the aie Cao mt 
how stiffand d y,) soft and glossy for evers: ays! 
ce needed by all wi o have used it to be le Festa ul 
est Hair Dressing in the World 

Prepared by JOSEPH ot RNETI 


Bose 
For sule by dealers yenerally, 2 ) 


&CO 


PREMATURE LOSS OF 
common now-a days, may be yi 
use of Burnett's Co oaine. lchus been 
of cases Where tle hair was coming o! 
has never failed to arrest Ils ceray 
he | hy and vigorors growth. It is,ot! 
unrivalled as @ dressing for the aur. A 
tion will render it soft and glossy for 


THE HALR, which is 
‘ Tels wey wt 





GUE CURB, 


AYER’S A 
FOR THE SPEEDY CULL» uk 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remittent F m 
Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache or B 
lious Headache, and Billious Fevers fol 


ry Der 
whole class of Diseases originating! Briar A 
rent, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatie ¢ 


TO one remedy is louder called for | 
Ft of the American people lian ® sar 
Fever and Ague. 
a perfect certa.nty that wil! eracie 
with assurance, founded on proof, 1 
from its use iy any quantity 

That which protects trom or preve! 
be oi immense service in the come 
vails Prevention is better than eur 
eapes the risk which he must rin : ° 
this baleful distemper. This’ Cure” ex einen 


Such we are now ena 





¢ ed 
ate 





poison of Fever and Ague trom Ui . pote 
the development of the disease. I take 5 
proach of its preyontiory syinplonis. ft ps 
best remedy ever yet diseovered tor ! 

play's but also the cheapest. ‘The ir “7 
supply fora dollar brings it wi 2 pe A 





body ; and in billious districts, where aff 
prevails, every body should have nt and us ay s 
for cure and protectian. Jt is hoped this pr’ 4 
it within the regek of all—the poor as well eth 
great supeyjosity of this remedy over 2") ¢ 
covered jor the speedy and certain cure ¢ 
is, that it CONTAINS no Quinine or miter 
produces no quinism or other injutwas ' 
upon the constitution. Those cured by 
healthy as if they had never bad the dire 
Fever and Ague is pat alove the ers 
Miasmatic poizen A great variety ol ¢ 
Newra 








from its irryaiion, among which are t ; is 
tiem, Gout, Headache, Blindnes=, Toot che, | 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Baintul 4 ms 
Spleen, Hysteries, Pain in the an ic, Co : 


and Derangement of the Stomach, « 
originating mm thia cause, pulon the iiterinie” 
become periwdical. ‘This ‘Cure ” expt Ist p 
the blood, and eousequently cures them & 

an invaluable protection to emigran’s ane 















elling or temporasily residing In the Baers’ 
Iftaken occasionally or daily whi s : 
tion, that will be excreted {ros ihe sun dit 
accumulate in suf\oyeat quantity lo hae 
Hence itis even more Valualie for protes 


avd few will ever suiter from tnternittents ne : 


themsejves of the protection this remedy 
AYER’S CATHARTIC PILL, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Faye 


are so composed that disease within tHe range 0 
tion can rarely withstand or © 
trating properties search, and ¢ 
every portion of the Zawian organ! 
eased action, §.ne@ 7 y 
consegus’ ve of these properties. Ue Ins 
down with pain or physical debility 1s a5" 
his health or energy restored by @ seme) 
ple and inviting 

Not only do they eyze she every- 
everybody, but qlee many formidas ie 
diseases. The agent below names is plewses ¢itosé 
gratis fAy American Almanage, containins ©) iigwit 
their cures and directions for their use 1 he ars 
complaints: Costiveness, Heartburn, Heada J 
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ease Engraver, Wood Engraver, Music Puncher, Stencil 
Cutter, Copperplatc Engraver, Lithographer, &¢. 618 


” 
3 en 
Jrom Disordered Stomach. Nausea, Indigestion. Pa an 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulen’y, Loss“ 













TERMS OF SUBS 
The National Era is publi 
on the following terms: 
Ringle copy, one year - 
Three copies, one year - 
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CHAPTER XIX—Co 

“ Yer don’t mean to assert, 

ou these particulars! ’ 

“No, but much the same tl 
himself, and called one of | 
swer any questions that I cho 

« In his presence?” 

“ No.” 

“J expect not. Pretty su 
Dominique! Don't catch hir 
don’t you see? He can sa: 
most likely he did, too. An 
word’s io evidence’. “Tf you: 
my opinion of the case, you | 
every advocate in this State 
and all,.aingly and severally 
it’s no go.” 

“ Have you and Mr. St. Dc 
pors never suspected that he 

“ Not that I am aware of 
must say there’s a good deal 
madness. I heard him mal 
political caucus, of late. He | 
felicitous and scathing orator: 
deed, have @ more severe or | 
The consideration of insanity 
founded, could not fail to be 
effect by his counsel, if appea 
against him, and ought to } 
fully with any individual of ec 
to refrain from inculpating hii 

“Well, suppose he should 
don’t say all at once, or by: 
means, but by inches of slo 
tal and physical torment, soli 
blows, and irons, for instance. 

“ Rather too rash a supposi 
tertain, sir, on such trivial gr 
thinketh no evil.’ ” 

“Charity prevents evil wh 
for the sake both of the suffe 
Excuse me, if, as your client, 
tion.” 

“Well, I can only say wh 
I’m weary, already. If you c 
legal evidence, he could be pu 
provided you could prove tl 
have been immoderate.” 

“What is immoderate corre 

“That’s as the court shall 
thorities conflict some, I expe: 
practically, correction that des 
and that might have been ex; 
lite or limb.” 

“Then, until his ‘ correetio 
mutilation or murder, it is | 

and he is to be left in the hand: 

“Well, sir, you seem to 
nary difficulty in comprehend 
clear case. Suppose, now, tl 
court, and find an advocate | 
(I ore take leave to decline, 
sons, aud state that you oall, 
nique at his mansion; he rece 
tably; you commence to ask 
ently, and to intercede on behe 
servants ; he calls another of | 
enjoins him to afford you auy 
demand of him, and to con 
the nigger in whom you take 
one servant tells you a cock-at 
and you discover that the othe 
ging, cause unknown. 

“Then uprises St. Dominiqu 
states that you called, as you: 
ent, at his mansion; he ente 
stranger, with open arms, and 
come with the best his resoure 
lcontinently discovers that y 
sheep's clothing—in fine, an‘ 

commence to propound inguiri 
vate affairs, which he don’t lik 
gentleman in the court, and to 
half of one of his servants, wh 
subject. His client won't ta 
to deny that he may have said 
ment or spite against boy S 
sullicient, boy Sam having re 
ored to incite up the other serv 
dination, and caused him a go4 
venlence—can’t now recollect 
lave availed himself of such at 
may possibly have thrown it ou 
the heat of conversation, when 
perated by ungentlemanly anc 
prying into our domestic j 
Oesn't opine, that it would be 
lappy augury to make enfrs 
00n of mutiny, nor does he t 
tions Worth responding in pe 
tant to pick a difficulty with a, 
pating a jest at the proverbial « 
sect, he summarily consigns y4 
nendacious liar on his plantay 
ng to anticipati ; 
io) ratio , 
with eock-and-bull et os ; 
Ominique smiles beni y 
and lool; Wes benignantly, 
. $1n @ jovial way aroun 
T8, who all laugh likewise 
8 felic: 1 laug ewise, an 
e‘citous jest, and what a geni 
8€l proceeds: ‘Nie & 
ps eds: * Nigger, at his ¢ 
me cea = to visit boy Sam 
ij erately flogged for insolent 
€meanor-—could sit i 
eat, and dr Sit up, notwit 
ond by —— as you don’t un 
any want cre! YR re 
Manifest] ed > chastiseme} 

KO, y Have sent you to see 

s oe then calls witness¢ 
Minique is a d mas 
tome of Sap heed good ma 
the stand Aw die trom the 1 
Privileged “gm tify that they 
hique’s eleg, pace it “ 
at Capet rag hospitality at h 
a gallant ity, and tha:, though 
is and highly-spirited ge 
equals, they’ve rarely saw hi 
hi? nor so much ag + Genk 
i 
wspPendenta,’ i 
U call wi re 
You see stifte to prov e| 
the first ie e Sosa they won 
ce, they w ‘ 
neji) weds, in the Ay S Dow 
him, ann a domiciled out of sig 
tlemen hs a On visiting terms, 
Other pent] trespass on the he 
ing and aes they don’t cus 
M8certain whee about among 
gather ~ at scandal concerni 

“Jud P upon his premises, 
dence foreeee Jury accordi 

oat instructing 

mises i u 

samen ond nigger-s 
Wind . . 9 hey re to pass ’er 
yy which they regard not. Jv 
8Ccordingly, “s nini 
all around Bly. St. Domini 
his man.” and returns, with t 
- ‘28ansion, to 
his pleasur.’ wallop Sam do 
rail, Te, and you're rode ou 
“ vy 
ake oe 2. 99 
ham, «7 7) ®dvice, sir,” concl 
rma do for us you 
Fyaud een about fort 
e infirmit Pr Out too rigorou 
they now qo Our elders, ‘The 
long demand at our hands 

seutize for ourselves. I s 

COnfore “rds you, and retain the 
nee within my own boson! 
of no une". to expose yourself w 
in m;, 28" individual i 
2 mine. ual here, like 
" . fact is, we don’t 
§ Lere to look into our 
































































































































